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THE REFORM BILL IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


T is said that noble lords on both sides were specially 
requested by their leaders to speak during the second 
reading of the Reform Bill in order that the position of the 
House might be maintained by the length, if not by the 
importance, of the discussion. If, indeed, they shared the 
notion of Lord Shaftesbury, that that was one of the last 
opportunities they were likely to have of expressing their 
opinion in a free and independent Parliament uncontrolled by 
a powerful democratic element, we cannot wonder that they 
should have been anxious to make the most of the occasion. 
But for any other purpose than that of displaying the oratorical 
talents of the peers, the debate was little more than a useless 
and empty form. It was evident that both speakers and listeners 
felt that whatever might be said nothing could be done, that 
they had no choice buat to pass the Bill substantially in the 
form in which it had come up to them from the House of 
Commons, and that under these circumstances, their elo- 
quence having no practical end, need not take a practical 
direction. Although it would not be correct to say that the 
merits of the Bill were altogether overlooked, they certainly 
received from most speakers very slight consideration. The 
conduct of her Majesty’s Ministers was the main topic of 
debate, and although it can hardly be said that much new 
light was thrown upon the subject, it is impossible to deny 
that both the attack and the defence were conducted with a 
spirit and an ingenuity that are creditable enough to the 
House of Lords from a debating-society point of view. If 
Lord Derby scarcely sustained his ancient reputation, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Cairns, and the Duke of Argyll dis- 
tinguished themselves by addresses which would do honour to 
any legislative assembly in the world; and upon the whole the 
average speaking during the two nights’ discussion was quite 
equal to that of the Houseof Commons. If the Peers are to be 
extinguished, swept away, or improved off the face of the earth 
by the new household democracy, they will have the consolation 
of reflecting that their latter days were distinguished by at least 
one debate which, in point of ability, was worthy of their best 
days. We are indeed happy to find that very few members of 
the House seem to entertain any apprehensions as to their own 
political prospects. When we recollect the gloomy view which 
they used to take of the effect of a £7 borough franchise, we 
cannot help feeling equally surprised and gratified with the 
perfect equanimity, nay even the eagerness, with which they 
now look forward to the introduction of household suffrage. 
Earl Grey and one or two other peers did indeed prophesy 
once more in the old vein; but their gloomy vaticinations were 
perfectly unheeded, and the prevalent tone of the House was 
one of buoyant confidence in the disposition of the masses and 
the future of the country. On the Conservative side many of 
the speeches were indeed quite of a Radical character, and the 
most advanced Liberal might have listened to them with the 
warmest admiration, if he could have put on one-sidethe 
rather awkward question why nothing of the same kind was 
ever heard in that quarter before P 
It is impossible to avoid the observation, that if the Tory 
Peers had only told us twelve months ago that they enter- 
tained that ardent desire which now animates them for the 
most extensive enfranchisement of the people, they might then 
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have been accommodated with the fulfilment of their wishes, 
and the country might have been spared a year’s agitation. It 
is true that it would also have been spared a change of 
Ministry ; and every debate that we listen to on this subject 
only places in a clearer light the selfish and unscrupulous 
pursuit of place and power which has been throughout their 
dealings with the Reform question the basis of action on the 
part both of the Conservative leaders and their followers. If 
we may believe an anecdote told by Lord Granville, Lord Derby 
gave to one of his adherents, who did not quite understand the 
tactics of the party, an explanation of his conduct, which has 
at least the merit of simplicity. “Don’t you see,” the noble 
Earl is reported to have said of the Reform Bill, “how it 
has dished the Whigs?” It is curious that the noble Harl 
who was the subject of this story carefully abstained from 
denying it, although the imputation which it contains is no 
less serious than that of deliberately abandoning his former 
principles, reversing his former policy, and entering upon a 
course which he had hitherto declared to be fraught with 
infinite danger to the country, simply with a view to “ dish” 
his opponents. But, indeed, the explanation of his conduct 
which he gave to the House of Lords was not very different 
from that which he is supposed to have offered to his follower. 
According to his own account, having been twice a Minister 
on sufferance, he made up his mind that he would not 
for a third time be made a mere stop-gap until it should 
suit the convenience of the Whig party to eject him from office; 
and he therefore determined to take such a course as would 
convert, if possible, an existing minority into a practical 
majority. There is really an almost cynical frankness in this 
avowal—for it amounts to nothing less—that the action of the 
Government has been mainly determined by a regard to their 
own position ard interests. We quite believe that this has heen 
the case; but we scarcely expected that the noble lord at the 
head of the Government would have favoured the world with 
so explicit an admission of the fact. It may be very true that 
the Conservatives could not retain office without outbidding 
the Whigs in popular concessions; but this is a plea very 
similar to that of the offender who apologized for his crime on 
the ground that he must live. “I don’t see the necessity,” 
replied the judge, and forthwith sentenced him to be hanged. 
Although the country may perfectly recognise the force of the 
considerations which have changed the convictions of a great 
party in one short year, and although it may receive with 
satisfaction the fruits of their apostasy, it will assuredly not be 
insensible to their insincerity, their faithlessness to their prin- 
ciples, their readiness to sacrifice everything for the sake of a 
semblance of power. The worst of it is, that all public men 
will to some extent share in» the discredit thus brought upon 
their class. The confidence of the public in statesmen of all 
parties must be shaken to the foundation by conduct either so 
short-sighted or so dishonest as that of the leaders of the Con- 
servative party. When so many men of ability and position 
can act in such a manner that their words and deeds can only 
be explained by one or other of these hypotheses, it may be 
unjust, but it is certainly natural, that men should doubt 
whether there are statesmen to be found upon whose guidance 
it is safe to rely. That is not merely a party humiliation, but 
a national misfortane. : 

The amendment proposed by Earl Grey received no support 
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and indeed if is difficalt to imagind hiw its!aufhor could ever 
have anticipated that it would be adbpted bythe House. It 
was, in the first place, open to the palpable objection’ that 
while it stigmatized the Bill in a manner which, logically 
speaking, involved its rejection, it nevertheless expressly declined 
to interfere with the second reading. And while it either went 
too far or not far enough in its expression of opinion, it was 
perfectly useless, in so far as it merely pledged the House to 
pay that attention to the measure and make those amendments 
in Committee which they are bound to do as a matter of 
course. The Earl of Derby, therefore, was quite right in 
meeting it with the most strenuous resistance; and the Liberal 
peers. only exhibited their fidelity to their principles by declining 
to embarrass the Government at the risk of losing the Bill. 
It is to be regretted that they should also have exhibited the 
same fidelity by using, in some instances, language which 
seems té imply that they look with less satisfaction or with 
less confidence than the Conservatives upon the adoption and 
the working of household suffrage. No doubt the country will 
know how to estimate the value of the Tory professions; but 
still we would willingly have heard fewer misgivings from the 
Liberal side. Whatever may be thought of the expediency of 
proceeding by slow and gradual steps, no one can or does doubt 
that even if the Bill of last year had been adopted, we must 
have come to household suffrage within a generation at furthest. 
Taking the most unfavourable view of the matter possible it 
cannot make very much difference whether we make the advance 
now or thirty years hence; and, at all events, as the advance 
has been made, it is certainly the part of all Liberals to make 
the best, rather than the worst, of it. It is natural that the 
Whigs should feel indignant at having been “ dished ;” it is 
not only natural, but highly useful, that they should do their 
best to place in its true light the conduct of the Government ; 
but if they wish to preserve their position at the head of 
the Liberal party, they must cease to cast retrospective glances 
at a past which is dead and done with, and must reconcile 
themselves. cordially and frankly to the new political era which 
we hope and believe this Reform Bill will inaugurate. The 
issue of the debate on the second reading may be accepted 
as an indication that no amendments, in a Conservative sense, 
will be introduced into the Bill in Committee. It is evident 
that the usual supporters of the Government have made up 
their minds to swallow at a gulp the draught presented to 
them. The speech of Lord Carnarvon, like those of Lord 
Cranborne in the other House, met with no response 
from the occupants of the Ministerial benches, and there 
is evidently no disposition to press upon the Government 
any provisions they are not perfectly willing to accept. 
Although Lord Derby expressed his regret at the rejec- 
tion of voting papers, and Lord Cairns intimated a 
preference for a lodger franchise on a sort of sliding scale, we 
do not suppose that any amendment on either of these points 
will be seriously pressed, seeing that if they were carried they 
would inevitably lead to a conflict with the other House. And 
although the Liberal peers may embody their views as to the 
proper extension of the redistribution scheme in a series of 
clauses and schedules, they can hardly entertain any expecta- 
tion that the House will assent to them. After their declara- 
tions in the Lower House, the Government are pledged to treat 
this portion of their Bill as final—for the present session. Even 
if they were not, it would be impossible to commence its recon- 
struction at this period of the year; and as Lord Derby is 
certain to be supported in his resistance to any change by an 
obedient majority, it may be assumed that both in this and in 
other respects the Bill will go unaltered through the House, 
“ with general submission ”—to use the happy phrase of the 
Duke of Argyll—* if not with general assent.” 








THE CASE OF THE “ TORNADO.” 


Tae unpleasant diplomatic relations arising out of disputed 
cases of prize adjudication which have existed for some time 
between England and Spain, were discussed on Tuesday night 
im the House of Commons at great length and with much dis- 
play of legal knowledge and acumen. Mr. Gregory, who 
brought under the notice of the House the vexed questions 
relating to the captures of the Tornado and the Queen Victoria 
has been honourably distinguished by his attempts to erect 
something approaching to a logical, coherent, and consistent 
system of International Law. Among the speakers who 
followed him, Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir R. P. Collier, the 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Brett, may be regarded as the 
highest professional authorities in the kingdom—the bench 
excluded—on questions of Prize Law. Lord Stanley, what- | 
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ever may be his defects’ as a statesman, Was certainly all the 
information, the eaution, and the discernment which go to 
form the character of a diplomatist of the first order. It is 
disappointing, under thése circumstances, to find the debate 
as barren of any useful result as any that have preceded it. 
No settlement of the international difficulties, originating in 
differences between the laws of different countries, is to be 
hoped for from the discussion. Its only value lies in the fact 
that for the present it has overthrown the very dubious claims 
which some people would have our Government support with 
force of arms. We fear this tendency to extort concessions 
from weak nations by menaces of war, if not by actual hos- 
tilities, has rather increased recently in some quarters. <A few 
nights ago, Mr. Headlam was very severe upon Lord Stanley 
for not being sufficiently stern in dictating to the Spanish 
Government terms of reparation for the loss of the Mermaid, 
a British schooner, alleged to have been sunk in the Straits of 
Gibraltar by a shot from the batteries at Ceuta. In reference 
to the Tornado, we have Mr. Baillie Cochrane taking a still 
more exalted position—denouncing the apathy of the Foreign 
Office, impeaching the clearest testimony on the Spanish side, 
even that of English officers and officials, and declaiming 
against the barbarities of Spain in a. tone which, were it not so 
mischievous, would be ridiculous, 

Mr. Gregory was charged by the champions of the Tornado 
with supporting the Spanish view of the question. We are 
sure he had no desire to take up any particular side; no wish 
in bringing the matter before Parliament but to assist in 
securing the ends of justice. For our own part we are ready 
to admit that we have taken the same view of the evidence 
contained in the Blue-book published for the information of 
members. We did not certainly approach the question with 
any partiality for the Spanish Government or disposition to 
excuse its acts; our prejudices, if amy, were hostile to the 
captors of the Tornado. But we are bound to say, so com- 
pletely does the evidence amassed in the Blue-book establish 
the contraband character of the vessel, that we might safely 
leave the merits of the matter to be determined by any impar- 
tial persons who would possess themselves thoroughly of the 
facts. Unfortunately such persons are necessarily few. Most 
people are content to take up an opinion on a subject of this 
kind at second or third hand, to accept as facts the diatribes 
of Mr. Baillie Cochrane and others against the brutal treat- 
ment of British seamen, and the unprovoked attacks on British 
commerce. For this reason Mr. Gregory’s speech, which 
gathers together the main points of the evidence, is most 
valuable to the public, even though much that might strengthen 
the case against the Jornado has been unavoidably omitted. 
The facts have been often made public, but never so fully as 
within the last two months. The vessel which is the subject 
of such acrimonious controversy, was built some three years 
ago in the Clyde. She was then known as the Pampero, and, 
with a companion vessel, the Cyclone, was destined for the 
blockade-running trade. When the Southern Confederacy 
collapsed, another opportunity arose in the outbreak of the 
Chilian war. The name of the vessel was changed to the 
Tornado. Before she was started from Glasgow, her character 
attracted the attention of the Spanish Embassy, by whom 
representations were made to the Treasury, in consequence of 
which her movements were watched. It is all but certain that 
at this period she was the property of the Chilian Govern- 
ment. Oaptain McKillop, R.N., has tendered evidence to the 
authorities, by which it appears that he was offered the com- 
mand of the Tornado and of its companion ship, the Cyclone, 
which were to be sent out from an English port, unarmed, and 
to be furnished with crews and munitions at some foreign station. 
This arrangement failed through the intervention of the Admi- 
ralty. Some time after this took place, the vessel passed by 
sale from Messrs. Galbraith & Denny to Messrs. Isaac, 
Campbell, & Co. The Tornado which, with the Cyclone, had in 
the mean time been removed to Hamburg, sailed from thence 
on the 14th of July, 1866, nominally for London. Her real 
destination was, however, the Faroe Islands, where she was met 
by two small steamers laden with munitions of war, and sent 
out by the new owners of the Tornado. From this place the 
plan of the contrabandists might have been safely carried 
out, had not the Germans composing the crew mutinied, 
and the Danish Governor of the islands interfered to 
prevent the loading of the vessel. She returned to Leith 
on the 25th of July, where, in consequence of informa- 
tion received by the authorities of the proceedings at the 
Faroe Islands, she was again strictly watched. No attempt 
was, therefore, made to fit her out as a vessel of war. She 
was provided with a new crew of fifty-five hands under com- 
mand of Captain Collier, who signed articles formally on the 
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8th of August, before the shipping-master of the port. The 
sailing orders given to the master by the owners were very 
vague, and strike one as being designed to act as a screen to 
the real objects of the voyage. On the 9th of August the 
Tornado sailed, taking on board at the last moment ten 
additional men, one of whom Captain Collier, though, as he 
alleges, previously unacquainted with him, immediately selected 
as third mate. This man’s name was John Macpherson. The 
Tornado made for Madeira, where it was reported to the 
Spanish Government she was to renew the game she had failed 
to carry out at Faroe. The Gerona, a Spanish frigate, put 
out from Cadiz to watch her, and captured her outside Funchal 
Harbour on the night of the 22nd of August. The prize was 
brought into Cadiz, and the crew retained in custody as 
prisoners of war. At Cadiz Mr. Consul Dunlop immediately 
impeached the conduct of the Spanish cruiser. The captors 
alleged the informalities in the ship’s papers, the admission of 
Macpherson and his companions illegally, and other suspicious 
circumstances as primd-facie evidence of the contraband 
character of the Tornado. Some papers discovered in the 
engine-room, when examined, tended still further to justify the 
Gerona’s course, identifying Macpherson with, “ Don Juan 
Macpherson,” senior engineer of the first-class in the Chilian 
service, which he had entered in 1857. In spite of denials on 
the part of Messrs. Isaac, Campbell, & Co., and Macpherson 
himself, this fact seems to be perfectly established, and proof, 
it appears, is also forthcoming that the Tornado was manned 
at the expense, and under the orders, of Don Juan de Dios 
Merino Benavento, agent of the Chilian Government in 
London, Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 


ship under the Prize Law of Spain. 
under this law unhappily the serious difficulty arose. 

The Prize Law of Spain differs from that of England as the 
latter does from that of France. 
evidence, %. ¢., none except what may be contained in the ship 
at the time of her capture, is admissible. In Spain, not only 
is such evidence admissible, but the proceedings are conducted 
by the Junta of the Departmeut of Marine (which acts as a 
prize court), “with closed doors and in the absence of the 
parties.” This process, which results in a preliminary decision, 
is termed the “ Sumario,” and if appealed against by either party 
is supplemented by the “ Plenario,” which takes place in open 
court, with counsel and public depositions. While the 
“ Sumario ” was pending in the case of the Tornado, Lord 
Stanley wrote to protest against the course of procedure and 
to demand an open trial at once. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that such a request on the part of a foreign Power—a 
command rather to an independent State to alter its municipal 
law—would be hearkened to by the punctilious pride of Spain. 
General Calonge made no answer until the Junta, on the 15th 
of December, had condemned the Tornado as “ good prize.” 
To this sentence Lord Stanley opposed a very strong denuncia- 
tion of the entire proceedings. He even went so far as to 
support the claim of Messrs. Isaac, Campbell, & Co., to com- 
pensation irrespective of the merits of the case, and the 
claim of the crew to reparation for harsh treatment at 
Cadiz and on board the prize. In this dispute angry feelings 
might have been further excited had not the Supreme Court 
quashed the decision of the Junta on the ground of insufficient 
jurisdiction. The case, therefore, remains to be tried de novo, 
since Lord Stanley very properly declines to compel Spain to 
abandon proceedings by a threat of war. 

Mr. Gregory was right in condemning the bungling and 
unsatisfactory procedure of the Spanish courts; but it is one 





In our courts, no extrinsic | 


| full measure. 


thing to disapprove of the law of a foreign Power, and another | 


to call on that Power to alter its law. 
Palmer pointed out, and the Attorney-General’s answer, that 
the “ Sumario” was objectionable as deciding the fate of the 
crew without open trial, is futile. It is not the part of England, 
or any civilized people, to come forward to help her citizens in 
a foreign community until all the civil securities provided by 
that community have been tried and have failed. It certainly 
is not the part of a nation which desires to be just as well as 
powerful, to endeavour to exclude the merits of such a case as 
the present from diplomatic negotiations. We were the first 
to recognize the improper conduct of Spain in the case of the 
Queen Victoria, because the owners and crew of that vessel 
were above the suspicion of mala fides. The owners of the 
Tornado cannot claim the same character. A firm which 
throughout the American war had peculiarly identified itself 
with blockade-running, which had even attempted in vain to 
enlist the support of the English Foreign Office in defence of 
the Stephen Hart and the Springbok, condemned as contraband 
in American Prize Courts, does not come very clean-handed 


This Sir Roundell | 


before the public. If any doubt could remain as to the cha- 
racter of the Tornado, the career of her companion, the Cyclone, 
now in the Chilian navy, might suffice to enlighten us. It is true 
that it has been denied that the Cyclone now at Valparaiso is the 
Cyclone which sailed with the Tornado from the Clyde to Ham- 
burg, though we had scarcely thought it within the scope of even 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s andacity to give a flat and unsupported 
contradiction to the circumstantial information transmitted by, 
Commander Powell, R.N., tothe Admiralty, But setting aside 
this parallel case altogether, we are quite sure that ma 
hundreds of ships have been condemned in British and Ameri- 
can courts, without protest, on less than a tithe of the evidence _ 
which exists against the Tornado. Any prize court may- 
condemn a vessel as enemy’s property on proof of the fact, or 
as contraband on proof of the vessel being intended for sale to 
the enemy, or of being used to convey munitions of war or 
persons in the enemy’s service. It may be that there was not_ 
sufficient proof of the first proposition, and that therefore the 
detention of the crew—with the exception of “Don Juan Mac- 
pherson”—was unjust. But even supposing this so, it would be | 
hazardous for us to break through the rules of international 
law to defend a state of things that was from beginning to end 
illegal, or, in the interest of contrabandists to disturb the peace 
of Europe. 








OUR NOBLE DEMOCRATS. 


Nort long since the Canadians used to divide noblemen into 
“born lords” and “ made lords.” The “born lord” was, of 


| course, the genuine article, whilst the “ made lord” was an 
the Spanish authorities proceeded to try and condemn the | 


But of the proceedings | 


inferior product. With the Canadians a lord in fact was, like 
a poet, born and not made. It was regarded as the height of 
insult to send out a “made lord” as Governor-General. As 
snails are born with their shells on, so the Canadian mind 
evidently thought that real lords were born with their coronets 
on their heads. The same sort of feeling is still seen in the 
States. The Americans accurately distinguish between the 
« made lord” and the “ born lord.” With the democrat twenty 
Lord Macaulays would not make one Lord Malmesbury, In 
poetry “an honest man is the noblest work of God,” but in 
America a “ born lord.” But just as democrats admire lords, 
so just now lords admire democrats. If either Canadians or 


| Americans were in the House of Lords on last Monday and 


| lords ” turned into demagogues. 


| his battles over again. 





Tuesday nights, they would have seen their friends the “ born 
They vied with one another, 
who could most Americanize our institutions. The “ Rupert 
of Debate” described the feats of his fiery youth, and fought 
He ridiculed Gladstone with his con- 
servative £7 franchise. He laughed at the charge of incon- 
sistency. The country cried for Reform, and it should have 
It was the Tories and not the Liberals who 
were the ardent champions of progress. The much misunder- 
stood Conservatives longed for Reform. What in the noble 
lord’s mouth was graceful Conservatism would in Mr, Bright’s 
have been deemed revolutionary. “ Smoke shall have a vote,” 
as the phrase runs in thenorth. ‘“ Household suffrage will only 
content the people,” says the noble lord, “ and household suffrage . 
they shall have.” Smoke, that is to say, the “residuum,” 
has now got a vote. Chartism is being passed into law, 
and the noble ear! calls it a Conservative measure. Don’t meddle 
with my measure. “If you do you will stop progress for years 
to come,” cries the Earl, with a fervour worthy of Mr. Ernest 
Jones. “As for Lord Grey’s amendment,” continues the Earl, 
“it is the most incomprehensible thing which ever came under 
my notice. I can’t conceive what possible end it canserve. It 
is the strangest proposition that ever came before the House.” 
In short, he treated Lord Grey as an amiable lunatic, full of 
excellent but misdirected intentions. But Lord Derby did not 
confine himself to mere words. He had brought up from all 
parts of England the new democratic peers to unite with him 
in opposing such a retrograde amendment. We require @ 
catalogue as long as that of Homer’s ships to do justice to them 
all. Lord Ravensworth came from the banks of the “ coaly 
Tyne” and declared himself an ardent advocate of progress. 
It was difficult to recognise in the noble lord the former Con- 
servative member for Liverpool. The commoner was a Con- 
servative, but the ndbleman is a Liberal. The noble lord 
declared that the amendment was self-contradictory. The 
Liberals were the opponents of progress. He knew something 
of the lower orders, and he entertained no apprehensions “ that 
they would abuse the trust of the franchise which the Bill gave 
them.” Here is Radicalism “hot off the backstone,” as the 
colliers would say, in the noble earl’s own country. Not only 
did Lord Ravensworth approve of the present measure, but Mt 
foretold that the time would come when a still further extension 
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of “the liberties so widely extended by this Bill would be 
demanded.” Here is philosophy coming from a source where 
it would be least expected. After Lord Ravensworth’s progress 
we shall despair of nothing. 

Worcestershire, too, sent her contribution to the noble 
democrats. The clay lands round the Severn have no more 
failed than the coal-fields of Durham. And as in Lord Ravens- 
worth’s case, so it is difficult to recognise in Lord Beauchamp 
the former burgess for Tewkesbury and the knight of the shire 
for West Worcestershire. The mild orator of the Oxford 
“ Union ” is now the Cleon of the Lords. As knight of the 
shire he held the language of the Knights of Aristophanes. But 
now all is changed. Now he appeals to Demus, to Anpidcoy 
6 giArarov. Now his cry is— 

PAG & Aijp’, epacrhe 7’ eipl adc. 
Poor Lord Carnarvon fared ill at his hands. The Duke of 
Beaufort is said to be the best “‘ Aunt Sally ” player in England ; 
but Lord Beauchamp, we venture to say, is, if words were only 
sticks, quite his match. He knocks down everything before 
him. Lord Carnarvon’s arguments, metaphorically speaking, 
are all smashed in at the first shot. As for the Bill, cries Lord 
Beauchamp, “the extension of the franchise, such as is now 
proposed, would do much to secure the sympathies and good- 
will of the people of this country, and the co-operation of a 
larger class of the community than now exercised rights.” Here 
is democracy, naked and not ashamed. As for Mr. Gladstone’s 
£7 rental franchise, continued Lord Beauchamp, following the 
Premier’s cue, “it offered no prospect of a real settlement.” 
He regarded it as “‘ dangerous and unwise to haggle and com- 
promise.” In his idea, “to confer the suffrage on those who 
had given pledges to fortune, on respectable and laborious 
working men distinguished for their intelligence in their own 
walk of life, was an object worthy of statesmen.” But Lord 
Beauchamp does not stop here. Since the franchise is given 
to artisans, he sees no reason why it should not be given to 
the agricultural Hodge. Nor does Lord Beauchamp even stop 
here. He tells us plainly that the day is gone by “ when our 
institutions can be made to rest on compulsion or on tradition.” 
“ Who's afraid ?” is the true key-note of his speech. As for 
himself, he tells us “ he has no fear of the consequences of the 
step they were now asked to take;” and the noble democratic 
lords all cheered him to the veryecho. Had Lord Beauchamp, 
instead of defending the Church proposed the spoliation of the 
Church, or the endowment of Dissenters, we believe the noble 
democrats would have cheered him. “ Dishing the Whigs ” 
was the one thought uppermost in the noble Tory minds. As 
Lord Beauchamp asked, why should Reformers think that they 
have a monopoly of Reform? Other people besides the Dorians 
may speak Doric. And as to securities, why make any bother 
about such trivial matters. Democracy in the mouths of Beales 
and Oo. is a vile thing, but in the mouth of Beauchamp it is 
vile no more. 

Nor was Oxfordshire wanting on that memorable night. The 
Duke of Marlborough, “ gracious Chandos,” as we venture to 
call him, rose to the democratic high-tide mark. He laughed 
at Earl Granville, and ridiculed the unfortunate Lord Carnarvon. 
Like Lord Ravensworth, he declared that it- was impossible to 
consider the Bill final. He saw in the future much greater 
changes, and sat down amid loud cheers, expressing a sort of 
Pope’s “ Universal Prayer” applied to politics. It is true that a 
few feeble volees spoke against the Bill, but nobody paid any 
attention to them. There was Lord Morley, but then he 
18 very young, and not yet broken in to Parliamentary tactics, 
and comes from Devonshire, which we all know is a long way 
behind the rest of the world. He, indeed, was so absurd as to 
regard his own Government’s victory as a capitulation. He 
did not, indeed, go the length of calling her Majesty’s Ministers 
inconsistent, but he had the impertinence to ask for what 
reasons they had so suddenly changed their opinions since last 
year. He, we need scarcely say, met with his answer not in 
vt ene of arguments, but a cold “Hear, hear!” As for 
his, arnarvon, we have already detailed the way in which 

8 speech was knocked to pieces. The Duke of Rutland, 


however, had the boldness to say that the Bill was something | 


different to the one which the Government originally proposed. 
But beyond this, and a hint that the people were scarcely 
sufficiently educated, the son of the “ Duke of Beaumanoir,” the 
model duke in “Coningsby,” did not venture to go and sat 
down uttering @ kind of balf compliment to Mr. Bright. 

Sach was the general character of the debate on Mi 
night. And the noble democrats had saleshietly j Laan! 
it. In fact, had it not been for Lord Granville, Lord Car- 
Rarvon, and Lord Camperdown, we might have imagined we 
‘Were listening to the stump orators in Hyde Park or Trafalgar- 





square, when Beales summons his Parliament. But Tuesday 
saw another sight. The “made lords” joined forces with the 
“born lords.” But then a “ made lord,” our American friends 
would probably suggest, is like Talleyrand’s father of a family, 
and would do anything. One of them, at all events, showed 
his democratic tendencies by converting Epaminondas into 
an Athenian. But, as before, it was the “born lords” who 
came with an ugly rush. They seemed bent on mischief. If 
Lord Beauchamp was the Cleon of the previous debate, the 
Duke of Richmond was the noble sausage-seller of the comedy. 
Being a duke, he of course outstripped the noble earl in his 
fierce democracy. 
Tperdaovoy xexpaopai cov 


was his battle-cry. And to him succeeded the still more demo- 
cratic Feversham. Once he confessed that he was in favour 
of a £7 or even a £6 franchise, but now nothing satisfied him 
but downright household suffrage. That, he was convinced, 
was the “ only safe and permanent resting-place.” He went in 
thoroughly for the lodging franchise; by it “a large number of 
most respectable and intelligent persons would be admitted to 
the exercise of the vote.” Nor was he at all alarmed at the 
reduction of the county franchise from £50 to £12. Who 
could possibly recognise in this noble democrat the mild-eyed, 
softly-speaking Hon. W. F. Duncombe, the former Tory 
member for the North Riding of Yorkshire, whom we all 
knew so well, and whom we heard just two years ago in the 
classic neighbourhood of Malton feebly lamenting the Liberalism 
of the working men of Middlesborough, and recommending 
cheap beer as an alleviation for agricultural distress? Here is 
a change. ‘The democratic tinker of Shakespeare was converted 
into a noble lord; but the noble lord of Duncombe Park has 
converted himself into a democratic tinker. After such speeches 
we need not say that poor Lord Grey’s amendment stood no 
chance. We are thankful, indeed, that we have a few real 
Conservatives, like Mr. Bright, who will act as a drag-chain to 
the newly-developed Radicalism of the House of Lords, or else 
we do not know where we shall stop. If this spirit of the noble 
lords goes on, neither the Throne nor the Church are safe. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. Fawcerr’s motion for throwing open the fellowships and 
foundation scholarships of Trinity College, Dublin, to students of 
all denominations, was negatived in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday last by the casting vote of the Speaker. In giving that 
vote, the right hon. gentleman acted with unquestionable propriety 
on the well understood principles which regulate the conduct of the 
Speaker on the rare occasions when he is called upon to decide 
between the two sides of the House, and it must not of course be 
taken as in any degree an expression of his private opinion. We 
could certainly have wished that the opinion of the House of 
Commons had been decidedly expressed in favour of that which 
appears to us a simple act of justice ; but considering the compara- 
tively small number of the members voting, and the circumstances 
under which the division was taken, the result is by no means 
unsatisfactory to the friends of religious equality in the sister 
country. The exclusively Protestant character of Trinity College 
has for the present escaped direct condemnation, but it has escaped 
it in such a way as leaves to its friends no hope that it will be long 
maintained. Reserving for the present the question in what manner 
the institution may best be remodelled so as to meet the just claims 
of the Roman Catholic majority of the Irish people, let us see what 
it is of which they complain at present. It is, in the first place, 
not merely a Protestant college but a Protestant university. Now, 
for our own part, we entertain the strongest possible objection 
to the connection of a University with any particular Church. It 
may be right and expedient, or even if it be not in itself desirable, 
it may, owing to the feelings of the people, be inevitable that 
colleges should bear a sectarian character, and that in the training 
of their pupils they should, to a certain extent, pursue a sectarian 
training. But a university ought to be a national institution, 
uniting all sects and churches within its pale ; and without inter- 


' fering with the methods of education pursued by any, bringing the 





results of the instruction given by each to the test of a common 
standard, in order that it may receive in degrees and honours the 
stamp of a common value and a common reward. Be that, however, 
as it may, it is certainly a gross anomaly—nay it is a grievance, 
sentimental if you like, but none the less a grievance—that while 
the Roman Catholics are refused a charter of incorporation 
for a special university of their own, the university first in 
place and honour in Ireland should be connected with the 
Church which is not that of the people, and should by its exist- 
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ence and its privileges perpetuate the memory of those dark 
days in which it was established with a view to 
assist in forcing Protestantism upon an unwilling nation, and 
strengthening the ascendancy of an alien race. Even if it could 
not be shown that any actual injury was done to the Roman 
Catholics by the maintenance of the college and the university of 
Dublin as it now stands, we should not only consider them justified 
in doing everything in their power to abolish or remodel institutions 
which are associated with an iniquitous system of policy that we are 
now engaged in reversing step by step ; but we should wonder if they 
rested content, so long as any memorial remained of the period 
of penal laws and alien oppression. But the fact is, that the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from the foundation scholarships and 
fellowships of Trinity College does constitute a grievance of a very 
substantial kind. It gives to the members of the Church of the 
minority a monopoly of the highest rewards, and of the most 
distinguished honours of scholarship in the sister country ; and we 
should indeed be sorry to see the day when any people so nearly 
connected with us as are our Irish fellow-countrymen, can be 
indifferent to the existence of a barrier which prevents their best 
men from attaining the legitimate rewards of an honourable and 
useful ambition. It is said, indeed, that the Catholics have no 
cause for complaint, because they can enjoy the benefit of education 
at Trinity College ; and because within the last few years the heads 
of that institution have established fourteen studentships at £100 


education on an equal footing, when you confine all the rewards to 
the adherents of a particular faith. And although we are quite ready 
to acknowledge the liberality displayed by the College authorities in 
founding the scholarships to which we have referred, we cannot 
admit that they compensate even in money value—they make 
no pretence to compensate in honours—for those older scholar- 
ships and for the fellowships which are still confined to 
members of the Established Church. So long as this distinction 
is maintained, it is obvious that Roman Catholic students 
resorting to the College must feel themselves placed in a position 
of inferiority; they must be repelled from, instead of being 
attracted to, what is, after all, the university of their country. 
That this is the case is evident from the fact that, although seventy- 
seven per cent. of the population of Ireland are Roman Catholic, 
only from twelve to fifteen students of that denomination find their 
way to Trinity College in each year. Of course, we are told that 
this institution was expressly founded and endowed for Protestant 
purposes, and that it has therefore a right to retain its property, 
and to apply it in the way in which it has hitherto done. But the 
validity of such a plea cannot be admitted for a moment when it 
is considered that Trinity College was founded by the sovereign, 
that it was endowed out of property at the disposal of the nation, 
and that its position as a State institution is placed beyond ques- 
tion by the fact that it returns members to the Imperial Parliament. 
Over such an institution, and over its property, the State clearly 
possesses plenary jurisdiction, and may in its discretion deal with 
anything and everything connected with it, as is most conducive 
to the interests of the country. It is indeed said that it is neces- 
sary to maintain the present organization of Trinity College in order 
to provide a place of training for the clergy of the Established 
Church ; but it is unnecessary to do more than point out that this 
argument can have no weight with those who, like ourselves, are 
of opinion that that Established Church should be swept away at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


We need say no more to show that Trinity College ought not to be 
allowed to remain as it is at present. But now we come to a point 
at which those with whom we have hitherto pursued the same 
course, divide into two sections. Mr. Fawcett, and those who 
agree with him, would content themselves with simply overthrow- 
ing the denominational character of the institution, and admitting 
Catholics and Protestants alike to its honours and endowments. 
That plan does not however find favour with a large section of the 
Roman Catholics. Anxious to obtain for themselves what they deem 
the advantages of a denominational education, they are equally 
ready to concede them to Protestants; and they shrink from 
destroying the denominational character of Trinity College lest 
this should be made a ground for forcing upon themselves that 
mixed education to which rightly or wrongly they are thoroughly 
averse. What they desire, therefore, is that the Univer- 
sity of Dublin should be separated from Trinity College ; 
that the former should be so constituted as to include colleges 
connected with other fornis of religion than the Established 
Church, and that the members of those colleges should be 
entitled to share in all the benefits now enjoyed by the members 
of Trinity College. An amendment to this effest was moved by 


Mr. Monsell on Mr. Faweett’s motion, and, although it was not 
pressed to a division, it obtained in the debate the support of a 
majority of Irish members. It evidently embodies the plan which 
would be most acceptable to the Roman Catholics, and that is 
certainly a strong reason for its adoption ; for, however powerful 
may be the arguments in favour of a system of mixed education, 
they must yield to the operation of that principle so clearly laid 
down by Mr. Gladstone, that “in matters which, as regards Ireland, 
are domestic and internal, ‘the feelings and wishes of the Irish 
people should be considered above all things.” Now, we fear that 
it is as certain as anything well can be that the Irish are as much 
attached—as erroneously attached, we take leave to think—as are 
the English to denominational education ; and, if that be so, all 
that remains is to carry out that system in the best and most 
liberal way. In England that is done by the London Uni- 
versity, which, being in itself a strictly non-sectarian body, forms 
a head and centre for a number of sectarian colleges, and without atall 
interfering with the mode in which they conduct the work of education, 
examines their students and grants them degrees if they come up 
to the standard of attainment fixed by the University. That is 
substantially the system which Mr. Monsell and his friends wish to 
establish in Ireland; and to that we certainly see no objection, if,, 
as we are satisfied is the case, the hope of maintaining 
mixed education in that country must be abandoned. It is indeed 


| clear that we must either adopt this plan or grant a charter of 
a year. But it is idle to talk about people enjoying the benefits of | 


incorporation to the Catholic Universities ; and there can be no: 
doubt or hesitation in our minds as to which of these is the pre- 
ferable alternative. Apart altogether from our objection to 
Universities of a sectarian character, the multiplication of such 
bodies is in itself a great evil. Three Universities are far too 
many for Ireland, nor is there any reason why the one or more 
exclusively Catholic colleges, the Queen’s Colleges, and Trinity 
College should not be all combined together as members of a 
common body. Trinity College, being thus deprived of its peculiar 
and obnoxious possessions and privileges, might then remain @ 
Protestant institution, and might devote itself as strictly as its 
heads please to the work of training up the clergy of the esta- 
blished religion. Of course a portion of its property must 
in that case be applied to the purposes of the Univer- 
sity, and to the reward of distinguished students, without 
distinction of religio. There would be neither reason nor 
justice in allowing the mere college of a sect to retain the 
entire endowments of a national university. And there is all the 
less ground for doing so when we remember that at the time Trinity 
College was founded it was generally anticipated that it would 
become connected with other colleges and halls, and its endowments. 
were no doubt conferred upon it for the promotion of university as 
well as of merely collegiate purposes. It is admitted by every one 
who has paid any attention to the subject, and even by Lord 
Naas, on the part of the Government, that the state of university 
edueation in Ireland is in so unsatisfactory a state that it carnot 
long be allowed to remain as it is. And, upon the whole, having 
regard to the feelings and the opinions of the people, we have 
little hesitation in coming to the conclusion that the plan sketched 
out in Mr. Monsell’s amendment is the one which offers the fairest 
prospect of meeting the wants and satisfying the wishes of the 
country. 











THE PRESIDENT’S LAST STRUGGLE. 


Ir cannot but be a matter for deep regret to all the friends 
of the United States that the President should have reopened 
the issue between himself and Congress. Under the hope that 
he had resolved to bow to the popular determination which he 
had vainly striven to shake, the people of the North had just: 
given him a reception on his visiting Boston, which, if it did 
not affect cordiality, was at least courteous, and indicated their 
willingness to let the bygones of the unhappy struggle be 
bygones. Already, indeed, there was a rumour that he was 
resolved to follow the opinion of his Attorney-General, by 
which, however, he was in no sense bound, and administer the 
Reconstruction Act against its very letter and against his own 
avowed convictions as to its meaning and intent. When the 
Reconstruction Act, after long and anxious preparation, was 
sent to the President, there were no two opinions expressed in 
the country as to its purport. In the veto-message with which 
the President returned it, he said:—‘ The Bill places all the 





people of the ten States therein named under the absolute 
domination of military rulers, and the preamble undertakes to 
give the reason upon which it is justified. It declares that 
there exists in these States no legal Governments and no 





| adequate protection for life and property, and asserts the 
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mecessity of enforcing peace and good order within their 
limits.” It was a main point in his objection to the Bill that 
the commanding officer representing the Federal Government 
in the South “ is permitted to determine what are the nghts 
of persons and property, and he may protect them in such a 
way as in his discretion may seem proper.” These are not 
the strongest sentences even in which Mr. Johnson expressed 
his interpretation of the powers undoubtedly intrusted to the 
military tribunals in the South, in case any attempt on the 
part of the civil authorities to evade or violate the laws of the 
eountry should call them into action. When the Congress 
received this message, it did not complain that its Bill was 
misunderstcod by the President; it passed the measure over 
the veto by a two-thirds majority, and it became the law of the 
land which the President’s oath of office required him to 
execute. There was no honest alternative but to resign 
his office. That he should now hold that the Bill he so 
lately denounced simply confers upon the military power in the 
South “a power to sustain the existing frame of social order 
and civil rule, and not a power to introduce military rule in its 
place ....a police power;” that ‘the public policy is not 
committed to his (the military commander’s) discretion,” 
and that the power of such interference is limited to criminal 
eourts, and its function to “the preservation of order,” is in 
such sublime contrast with the language of his veto, and is 
so utterly at variance with the entire history of the Bill, that 
it can hardly be wondered if the credit which the President has 
hitherto received for frankness and good faith should now begin 
to fail. His countrymen find it hard to conceive that he 
honestly believes the whole issue upon which his conflicts with 
two Congresses have turned to be whether there shall be a 
United States police force in the South, where, indeed, as in 
every part of the country, a police force is always supposed to 
be potentially existent in the interest of the nation. Whatever 
may be thought of the merits or defects of the Reconstruction 
Act, there is no doubt that the new interpretation of it which 
Mr. Johnson announced his intention of following; amounted 


practically to wiping out entirely all that Congress had done. | 


The military were already in the South; they have been 
there ever since the war, and their duty was to preserve order 
and support the Government. According to the President, 
Congress devoted its entire session, and fought its half-dozen 


battles with himself and his party, simply to decide that the | 


military should continue to do what they were already doing 
by universal consent. By this interpretation, if a New Orleans 
eourt were to sentence a man for having fought for the Union 
under General Sheridan, that general, who now represents the 
Federal Government in the city, would have to protect the 
court in carrying out its sentence! 

The President could not expect, of course, to gain more by 
this reversal of his own opinion than a respite of the South 
until next year from the operation of the Act of Congress. He 
must have known that they would indignantly repudiate his 


later interpretation of their plan; but the absence of a con- | 
siderable number of senators and representatives in Europe, | 


and the improbability that many of those from the western 
States would be able to attend a midsummer session of Congress 
seemed to offer a chance for evading the unwelcome task set 
before him which Mr. Johnson was unable to resist. There 
was indeed a general apprehension among the Republicans that 
& two-thirds majority at Washington could not be counted 
upon for the extraordinary session. That the Congress has 
met, that it has placed its Bill beyond the reach of evasion, 
that it has again overborne the President’s veto, apparently 
without debate, are profoundly significant facts. We have not 
imdeed the details of these proceedings as yet, but we venture 
to suppose that the majority against Mr. Johnson has been 
brought almost to unanimity by the belief that he is no longer 
fighting an honest battle, but is resorting to that double-dealing 


which, in serious times and among an earnest people, is simple | 
| the Chancellor of the Exchequer we have heard so much, 


suicide. 


The President’s trial has certainly been a severe one, and we 
own to having felt a considerable sympathy with him whilst he 
struggled in all honourable ways against what he believed a 
wrong. He was, we think, mistaken, prejudiced, and ill- 
tempered; but he was outspoken, sincere, and fearless. He 
was not true to those who elected him, but he was true to 
himself. When the Congress fettered him to one policy, a 
policy contrary to his conscientious convictions, he would have 
gained by resignation of his office the applause due to honour 
and fidelity. Had his policy been a true or possible one, such 
&@ course would have won friends and strength to it. But the 
poor indirection which Congress has had so little difficulty in 
sweeping from its path will be, if we mistake not, generally held 
to be a confession of the weakness of the cause it was extem- 


porized to subserve, and it will probably complete the Presi- 
dent’s isolation whilst depriving it of that dignity which crown’s 
the isolation, which is sometimes the fate of character and 
heroism. Meanwhile, in a political regard, the President 
stands just where he did before; he has the same law, only 
intensified and made more inevitable, to execute in the South. 
He has, by this effort to escape by a blind way, only increased 
the number and the vigilance of the sentinels. The Judiciary 
Committee has renewed its investigations looking toward 
impeachment; and although it is reported that five of 
that committee are opposed to the impeachment, it must be 
remembered that Messrs. Boutwell, Thomas, Williams, and 
Lawrence, the four who insist upon the impeachment, are 
almost the only members of it who have any great influence 
with the Republican party. Indeed, the opinion of so eminent 
a jurist as Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, who, there is reason to believe, is 
preparing the report favourable to impeachment, is very likely 
of itself to influence the decision of Congress. That the House 
of Representatives will propose to the Senate a trial of the 
President during this special session is highly improbable ; but 
that any further attempt by Mr. Johnson to nullify the Recon- 
struction Act by neglect, evasion, or any other means, will be 
followed by his removal from office during the next session of 
Congress, seems to us beyond a doubt. There was, indeed, an 
agreement between the friends and opponents of impeachment 
in the last Congress that the matter should depend upon the 
President’s dealing by the Reconstruction Act during the 
interval of its sessions. 

In what we have said we would not for a moment be thought 
to cast any suspicion upon the patriotic feeling of the President. 
We can readily believe him, and even forgive the mixture of 
metaphors, when, addressing the people of New England, he 
says :—‘ In the midst of all these struggles I had one anchor 
that I never permitted myself to cut loose from; I made the 
good of my country my aim, and the constitution of our fore- 
fathers my guide, and to these I have turned as the mariner in 
the storm, faithful to his trust, to the polar star for guidance.” 
| Indeed, we can easily discern in such expressions as these, 
which smack of the remote American past of ten years ago, the 
_ secret of Mr. Johnson’s inadequacy. He cannot bring his mind 

away from the “ forefathers” to the present fathers. He has 
not yet realized that the United States is not now reposing 
upon the “ constitution of ” its “forefathers,” but on a consti- 
tution materially different from that; and that it is to the 
organic law, as revised and amended by the vast events of the 
last few years and the legitimate will of the people, that he, if 
faithful to his trust, must turn for guidance. 














| TWO LIBERAL VICTORIES. 


| Pe two elections which have just taken place in Birmingham 
and Coventry have a peculiar significance. ‘They enable 
| us to gauge the political feeling of the country at a most im- 
_ portant crisis. The Tories have been enabled to fight under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, and yet have met in both 
cases crushing defeats. If ever there was a time when the Tories 
might reasonably expect to find favour in the eyes of the people 
it is the present. They have given the people a Reform Bill 
which has more than fulfilled the hopes of the most ardent 
Liberals. But not only is the particular time favourable to 
the Tories, but the constituencies in which the battle was 
fought. Few generals have the choice of selecting their own 
ground. But could Mr. Spofforth, and a committee of the 
sharpest Tory electioneering agents, have selected the battle- 
field, they could not have chosen towns more favourable to 
their cause than Birmingham and Coventry. Here was to 


| be found, if anywhere, the true Conservative working man, 


of whose associations and deputations to the Premier and 


Here, too, accidental circumstances gave an adventitious aid to 
the Tories. At Birmingham the Liberal candidate laboured 
under the disadvantage of a “No Popery” cry. Toryism, 
which a few years since, under Mr. Disraeli’s tactics, sought an 
alliance with the Catholics, now bawled with telling effect at 
Birmingham for Exeter Hall. Further, too, Birmingham had 
especial reasons for being just now particularly grateful to the 
Tories. They had selected it as one of the few towns which 
were found worthy enough of having ib; dignity and privi- 
lege of a third member. At Coventry, too, fortune still 
further smiled on the Tories. The ribbon trade has of late 
years suffered from the effects of the French Treaty of 


1860. Here was at all events a chronic grievance, which 
' was forcibly brought home to the workmen electors by 
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diminished work and lower wages. This was not a mere 
spasmodic cry, but an evil, which the workmen had 
attempted to remedy by returning Tory members at the last 
general election. In both cases, place, time, and circumstance 
were all alike favourable to the Tories. Could we have judged 
by what we know of the votes of the working men at other 
places, such as in a cathedral city like York, where the Tory 
Lowther gained such a complete victory over the Liberal Brown- 
Westhead; or at such a fishing-port as Whitby, where the 
Tory Hudson, spite of all his antecedents, was the working 
man’s pet, success seemed certain. The Tories, too, were happy 
in their choice of candidates. A mild Conservatism was neces- 
sary for the well-to-do artisan at Birmingham, but a fierce 
Toryism of the old school for the exasperated ribbon-weavers. 
Mr. Lloyd is well known and respected in his own town. Mr. 
Busfield Ferrand is well known, though we can hardly say 
respected, throughout all England. Mr. Lloyd’s address, at 
least that little of it which reached the reporters, gracefully 
touched on the subjects of the hour, paid compliments to Mr. 
Bright and Protestantism, and, in short, made everything 
pleasant. Ten years ago, such aspeech would have admirably 
become any sucking Whig candidate. We are by no means 
sure that we have not heard very similar addresses from the 
mouths of some of the Elliots or Russells. At all events, Mr. 
Lloyd’s speech was excellently suited to the occasion. Toryism 
put on its most winning graces. No one’s feelings could possibly 
be offended, whilst the appeal to Protestantism was calculated to 
reassure the timid, and confound the Liberal free-thinker. It 
was in short a masterpiece of oratory, even judging it by frag- 
ments. What the whole might be we are left to imagine. It 
was certainly not the fault of Mr. Lloyd’s address that he 
did not win. Whilst Mr. Lloyd was, like a philosopher, 
calming the minds of the electors of Birmingham, Mr. Bus- 
field Ferrand was raising the fierce passions of the freemen of 
Coventry. One was the balcyon, and the other the stormy 
petrel of politics. “Forward” was Mr. Lloyd’s cry at Bir- 
mingham; “Back again” was Mr. Busfield Ferrand’s at 
Coventry. “I will help to support Mr. Bright,” cried Mr. 
Lloyd. “I will meet Mr. Gladstone face to face on the floor 
of the House of Commons,” cried Mr. Ferrand. Such, in short, 
were the tactics of the two candidates. No one could be more 
conciliatory than Mr. Lloyd, no one more violent than Mr. 
Busfield Ferrand. The one addressed himself orbi, the other 
urbi. Mr. Lloyd spoke of nothing short of “liberty of the 
people,” “ social improvement,” and “ mutual welfare,” through- 
out the country; Mr. Busfield Ferrand spoke only of improve- 
ments to Coventry. He promised a select committee to 
inquire into the effects of free trade on the ribbon trade. 
He promised to “set the Coventry trade right,” “to make the 
Coventry employers prosperous, and to give the workpeople 
good wages and happy homes,” and finally concluded with the 
cry of “ Ferrand and justice to Coventry.” Yet neither Mr. 
Lloyd’s graceful oratory, nor Mr. Busfield Ferrand’s tumid 
phrases, availed them at the poll. By an “ unerring instinct” 
—of which Mr. Disraeli will probably know something more at 
the next general election—the electors returned their true 
friends. The majority in both cases was large. At Birming- 
ham the fight was severest. The appeal to Protestantism told 
better than the appeal to Protection. -What votes Mr. Lloyd 
may have gained by making capital out of Murphy will pro- 
bably never be known. He must, however, have gained many. 
The odium theologicum is never so rampant as on the hustings. 
And yet with this advantage, polling, perhaps, a larger number 
of votes than has ever been before polled by a defeated candi- 
date at Birmingham, he was beaten by no less than sixteen 
hundred votes. We should like to see some analysis of the 
poll at this remarkable election, and to know what was the pro- 
portion of working men who voted for the Tory candidate. 
This would, perhaps, give us some clue as to what we may 
expect at the next general election. One thing, however, is 
certain, that Mr. Lloyd did not retrieve any ground between 
twelve and one o’clock, when the working men would vote. 
On the contrary, Mr. Dixon, during that important hour, 
gained a hundred and fifty votes. Judged by this test the work- 
ing men have not yet made the alliance with Toryism, 
which has been so confidently predicted. The truth is, 
they are not so easily taken in as Mr. Disraeli supposes. The 
working classes are not what they were when “ Vivian Grey” 
was produced, or even when “ Coningsby” came into the 
world. It is just possible that in the southern and western 
counties, where education is more limited, and the spirit of 
independence less general than in the north, the working 
men may be deceived by Tory manceuvres. But it is impos- 
sible to do this in the north—in the large towns, where the 
working men daily read the papers, and talk politics ovey 


amongst themselves. Across the Trent, the working mam is a 
very different being to his fellow on this side. In the large 
towns—the centres of trade—the Wolverhamptons and 
Birminghams, he is a very different person, too, to his comrade 
in the decaying boroughs of the south and west of England. 
We venture to say that the working men of the north of 
England have fully understood the nature of the struggle 
between Liberals and Tories over Reform. They know quite 
well that the gift of Reform is not a gift from the Tories. 
They are not so blind as to be unable to distinguish between 
friend and foe. They have seen who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day, and it was fitting that the town whith 
returns Mr. Bright should have had the earliest opportunity 
of showing its gratitude. 


We will now turn for a moment to Coventry. Throughout 
the election Mr. Busfield Ferrand was apparently the popufar 
candidate. The “show of hands” was in his favour. His 
speeches were rewarded with cheers for himself and groans for 
his opponents. And yet the hour—the workmen’s hour— 
between twelve and one, was as fatal to him as to the Tory 
candidate at Birmingham. Nor did he even, like the Tory can- 
didate at Birmingham, poll a respectable minority. He fell 
far short of the minorities which were obtained at the last 
general election by the two Liberal candidates. He had, too, 
the great influence of the late member’s son, but still the voters 
hung back. There is, we think, but one moral. Toryism, such 
as Mr. Busfield Ferrand’s, is a thing of the past, and for ever 
gone. If Toryism is to survive in any shape, it must be ih 
that of Mr. Lloyd’s. And even this type is more likely to find 
supporters in the south than in the north of England. But 
Toryism is no less dangerous in its new guise than in the 
repulsive form presented by Mr. Busfield Ferrand. New ques- 
tions, new problems, affecting the Church, the education of the 
people, and the tenure of land, are rising, and we shall find 
that though Toryism has changed its battle-ground, it has not 
changed its opinions. The great fear, perhaps, is that Liberals 
will be unduly elated by these two elections, and permit them- 
selves to rest. Though great progress has been made, yet 
victory is far from won. 





——— 
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THE METROPOLITAN GAS QUESTION. 


Tue Select Committee to whom the House of Commons 
assigned the task of reconciling the public interests with the 
interests of the gas companies have come to the conclusion that 
at present they can conclude nothing, and that this must be the 
gist of their report tothe House. There are quarrels which are 
susceptible of settlement by compromise. There are quarrels 
which must be fought out to the bitter end. It would appear 





that the quarrel about the supply of gas belongs to the latter 
category. At all events, the attempt to settle it in a con- 
ciliatory spirit has for the present failed. The disputanis 
will not agree. On the part of the companies, the fight 
has been to retain the power of lighting London on their 
own terms. On the part of the public, represented by the 
Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works, it has 
been a struggle to shake off from their shoulders an incubus 
which had no right to be there, and which doomed them 
to perennial consumption of more or less impure gas at an 
inordinate price. The London public have long known that 
in the provinces there are cities and towns where the most 
brilliant gas is supplied at a price far below that of 
London. But in these places there are no gas companies. The 
article is manufactured by the municipal authorities out of 
funds raised by a general rate, and is distributed to those who 
want it at something alittle above cost price, leaving at the end 
of each year a margin of profit to the authorities, who apply the 
surplus, not for the purposes of a dividend to shareholders, but 
upon some public work which will be of use to the whole com- 
munity. In this way, whether a householder uses gas or not, he 
derives some benefit from its supply being in the hands of the 
authorities. And there is this additional advantage in the pro- 
vincial system, namely, that the authorities have an interest in 
making their annual surplus as large as possible, because it 
provides a fund out of which the cost of works that will add 
to the health, the wealth, and dignity of the community 
may be met. They have, then, a direct incitement to cheapen 
and improve the manufacture and supply of gas. This is no 
theoretical view of the question. It has been reduced to practice, 
| and the result is a striking contrast between London, which 
| owes its gas to private speculation, and those provincial com- 
_ munities, such as Manchester, which have taken this important 
| service into their corporate hands. 
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We cannot, upon this view of the matter, wonder that the 
inhabitants of London are loth to be subject longer than they 
can help to the monopoly to which the Legislature handed 
them over when, by the Act of 1860, it gave the London 
companies the exclusive right of supplying gas to the metropolis. 
Our only ground of wonder is that they should have tolerated 
the infliction so long. So close to the seat of legislation, it 
might be supposed that the inhabitants of London, a nation in 
point of numbers, and superior to all other nations in point of 
intellectual energy, would have been omnipotent on such a 
question as this. But numbers are not always power. 


The ten gas companies have been too strong for the | 


rest of the community, even when represented by the City 
Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works. Now that 
they have got their position, it will not be easy to move them 
out of it. They say, “we have invested so many millions 
sterling on the promise that the supply of gas should be made 
a monopoly, and that we should have the benefit of it; if you 
now destroy the monopoly you break faith with us, you violate 
your word—you rob us.” 
force. But there was a condition annexed to the Act of 1860 
which very much qualifies it. The companies were restricted 
to a dividend of 10 per cent. So much profit they might make 
and no more. But when we find them claiming a right to 
raise previous dividends to that mark out of the profits acquired 
since the Act of 1860,—for example, to add 4 per cent. to the 
6 per cent. dividend paid in 1859, and so forth,—it is clear 
that the monopoly has been profitable to an extent which 
Parliament did not anticipate, and which cannot be justified. 
We have only to consider that in addition to this superabundant 
profit, the gas supplied is not so good in quality as it might 
be, and is sold at a much higher price than the much better 
gas of Manchester, and a very strong case for further legislation 
is made out. But of what nature shall it be? By all means 
let the change be a sweeping one, such as will settle the question 
once for all, and relieve both public and companies of the 
necessity of periodical resort to Parliament. Next to the folly 
of creating the monopoly will be the folly of attempting to 
regulate it by fixing the quality and price of the gas. It is 
beyond the reach of the Legislature to do this except by the 
costly machinery of a staff of Government officers with similar 
powers to those of the Excise, who shall test the gas and pro- 
secute the companies. Such a plan would give rise to endless 
disputes. Much the better way would be to buy up the rights 
of the companies and hand over the supply of gas to the 
municipal authorities. 

This is one of two plans proposed by Mr. R. H. Patterson in a 
paper which cannot be too widely read. He suggests two 
modes of settling the gas controversy. One is to allow the 
companies to divide their profits to the extent of 8 per cent., 


exclusively, amongst their shareholders, and to devote whatever | 
profit there may be over and above that mark thus :—one | 


half in addition to the dividends, and the other half in reduction 
of the price of gas. That is a good suggestion, but the second 
is by far the better plan—buy the companies out and have done 
with them. They have a right to 10 per cent. on their invest- 
ment, and to no more. Convert their shares into City Bonds 
of equal amount, bearing 10 per cent. of yearly interest, and 
the whole difficulty is solved. This would not involve either a 
loan or a rate. The fund for the payment of the interest 
exists in the profits arising from the gas, and shareholders who 
might wish to turn their bonds into money could easily do so 
by selling them on the Stock Exchange. By this simple plan 
the metropolis would be placed in as favourable a position as 
Manchester. The profits of the companies are now more than 
sufficient to pay 10 per cent. They would at once be increased 
by the economy that would result from Mr. Patterson’s plan, 
by which one board of directors, one secretary, one accountant, 
and one staff of collectors, would do the work of the ten 
boards, &c., now maintained by the ten companies. A still 
larger source of profit is the probable increase in the consump- 
tion of gas. In the last six years the companies’ profits have 
been almost doubled, and there cannot be a doubt that as the 
population grows in numbers and wealth this increase will be 
more or less maintained. It is, again, to be expected that 
science will not be less bountiful in its contributions to the 
manufacture of gas than to any other manufacture, but that 
by improved processes the same quantity of coal will yield a 
greater quantity of gas, and coal of an inferior quality be made 
to produce as good gas as we now obtain from coal of the more 
expensive kinds. There is, therefore, no risk involved in Mr. 
Patterson’s plan. It is simple and effectual, and it would at 
once put an end to those bickerings between companies and 


their customers which, during the last twent 
almost incessant. . wenty years, have been 


Such an argument is not without | 
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ESSAYS. 


Tue heyday of the essay was in the interregnum which 
separated the autocratic line of Stuart from the more sober 
members of the Hanoverian dynasty. At that time the reign 
of comedy was failing, and there was a want felt of something 
to take its place. The people had been living too fast. The 
strong meats and riotous life of the Restoration had sapped 
the national constitution; the head of the public began to 
ache, its eye was tired of the cap and bells, and its ear was 
surfeited with license. There was an increasing wish on its 
part to live cleanly and leave off sack. But it was none the 
more disposed to a strict regimen and to Puritan purges. The 
dismal garb, the nasal drawl were too vivid in the minds and 
memories of that generation to make a return to fanatical rules 
possible in a set of men who had once broken loose. So it was 
clear that sermons could not give the necessary tonic. They 
were out of fashion. And the wits, though, deservedly enough, 
they had talked and written themselves out of repute, were 
sufficiently strong to prevent any falling back on the old régime. 
They had ‘reduced the Puritan figure to a mere Tartuffe, and 
nothing but the lapse of time could remove this veil of ridicule 
and rehabilitate its stern and uncongenial virtues. But they 
had left a void. In destroying the belief which the world once 
had in outward professions as indicative of the inner man, the 
writers of the Court had not substituted a creed of their own. 
In fact, they had none to give. A mere mercenary view, 
which took to literature because it paid and to indecency 
because it was in vogue, the hangers-on of the Stuarts could 
only teach to others their own beggarly trade. They covered 
the earth like a blight hatched in the sun of Royal patronage, 
and as that sun went down they followed it to their own limbo. 
As the air cleared, our politicians lost some of their resemblance 
to voters in a corrupt borough, and our literature ceased to be 
an echo from the stews. Criticism, as might be expected, had 
fallen to an equally low ebb. Dryden, the principal offender in 
baseness as in power, had founded the great colony of Grub- 
street, which was destined for many years to exercise an evil 
influence on English letters. He did worse than this in placing 
vicious models before the eyes of the people. Some of his 
critical remarks, such as “ it will be a nobler quarrel to fight 
over Roscommon’s grave than over Homer’s,” seem too 
absurd to do much harm. But coming as they did 
from the foremost writer of his age, such canons were at 
least not calculated to raise his audience. However, daylight 
was near. The purity and taste of Addison came to dispel the 
mist which had hung so long over the national intellect, and 
“ since his time,” in the words of Macaulay, “ the open violation 
of decency has always been considered amongst us as the mark 
of a fool.” The medium employed by Addison was the essay. 
Too much has been said of his personal qualifications for this 
task to make any further comment on them permissible. The 
weapon he used seems at first sight ludicrously inefficient for 
his purpose. His gentle playing with the foibles of the hour, 
his trifling on dress, his reviews of belles and beaus, his 
humorous chronicles of imaginary clubs, strike us as feeble 
antidotes against the moral plague which had attacked mankind, 
But in reality it was necessary not to frighten the patient. The 
nation was like a delicate woman who is afraid of her own 
symptoms, and whose pulse the skilled physician incidentally 
feels, whilst he is intent upon retailing the newest gossip of the 
town, the tone of a fresh preacher, or the cut of the last petti- 
coat: an honest fit of scolding sends her into hysterics, and it is 
well if she does not dismiss the doctor. Addison treated his 
readers better. He is moral apparently by accident, and he 
improved the occasion without being dull. The breakfast-table 
owed to his efforts an extra charm, whilst his predecessors, the 
playwrights, had only furnished a prelude to the nightly 
carouse. As aman in good health has a juster view of the 
objects which abide in the outer world than one who regards 
them from his bedside, so the mind when it recovers its tone is 
more open to the influence of true canons in art. Addison 
accordingly added criticism to his social papers. Without 
attributing to pure taste the regenerating influence which our 
contemporaries discover in the acquisition of a vote, to have ap- 
preciative essays on “ Paradise Lost,” written by a master, must 
have strack a different chord in the minds of thinking men 
from that which was touched by Congreve or Farquhar. And 
if the gibe of Johnson, that Addison was guided rather by taste 
than by principles, be true, for ourselves we forgive him heartily. 
For the principles of Longinus and Aristotle, as interpreted by 
French exponents, had not been found to work well; and in 
matters of history we are justified in giving results their true 
value. The Spectator in its critical as in its social aspect 
maintained a crowd of followers and imitators who worked in 
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the old groove, if they had forgotten some of their leader’s 
cunning. Their existence was precarious. The moral portion 
lost its lightness and the critical its weight, till one flared up 
into the flashes of the Edinburgh Review, and the other 
regained its position in the pages of Fielding and his suc- 
cessurs. Sir Roger gave way before epical novels, as a pencil- 
sketch by Leech is faint in the glow of the Academy. Still, 
there is one name which revived the old charm of Addison, 
and recalled his ancient delicacy of touch—that of Charles 
Lamb. Bat his style was more inimitable, and presented, 
from its very perfection, faint temptation to inferior 
hands. 

Henceforth the school of Addison was split into two branches, 
that of fiction and that of art. The former. has taken upon 
itself the question of manners and, indirectly, of morals; the 
other is directed to matters of pure taste. And if the mere 
quantity of letterpress were taken into account, apart from its 
substance, we ought to be the direct antipodes of our less for- 
tunate ancestors. However, we lay less stress than some persons 
do on what has been called “ the education of the eye,” and we 
are bound to confess that we have made little way in the higher 
departments of pure criticism. 


remove our consciousness of national shortcomings when they 
are brought into direct comparison with the products of our 
Continental neighbours. Our means of instruction have been 
ample. A copy of the Times, if not worth all Thucydides, is 
a better teacher than a series of Spectators, and our weekly 
organs show more skill in manipulation than Johnson and his 
Ramblers can boast of. Yet there isan uncertainty in judgment 
and an absence of method which the experience of generations 
ought to have cured. Other influences, too, have been at work, 
and have produced the desired effect. The lecturer is abroad, 
as well the schoolmaster. But he seems always travelling on 
a voyage of discovery, not knowing if he may ever reach land. 
Undiscriminating severity and reckless praise are the weapons 
which he uses to conquer the world, and if his lectures find a 
market he is satisfied. The result is that when we occasion- 
ally fall in with an appreciative notice of a clever novel, or a 
sympathetic view of a fine poem, though we may feel that the 
reviewer is right, his resort to copious quotations is the only 
guide which we have to follow. Not that we believe in “a 
science of criticism,” but because we cannot put faith in a 
woman’s reasons. So far for the advance which we have made 
upon the critical work which Addison began. As regards the 
social portion, though, as we have said, our novelists succeeded 
him in that department, other causes have tended to raise the 
high standard which is nowadays our national boast. Political 
freedom, isolation from foreign convulsions, the absence of 
domestic turmoil, have all strengthened our moral character ; 
and the miasma of foreign interposition has never, since the 
Stuarts, polluted the springs of our natural instincts. 

In the present day, the essay proper has become the hand- 
maid, where it was once the mistress. Its prototype was at all 
events a liqueur, its modern representative is more like water- 
gruel. Always gentlemanlike, and often elegant in respect of 
style, it has lost the pith which constituted its real power. 
Fallen into the category of Latin verses and other delicate 
trifles, it is now little more than an accomplishment, which 
lives because it sells. As it figures upon drawing-room tables, 
and is especially dear to ladies, it delights to indulge in a gently 
moral vein, and, without quite trenching on the province of 
sermons, it has caught some of their characteristics. Its 
lucubrations bear somewhat the same relation to theology that 
a hatband does to a funeral; the two things may exist apart, 
but the one is suggestive of the other. The reason is not far 
to find. As women began to study they liked the first steps 
made easy for them ; and Tupper showed some talent in appre- 
ciating this position when he translated and diluted the 
Proverbs of Solomon into vernacular twaddle. The essay has 
great advantages in this respect. The facilities of allusion, 
which present themselves in a rigmarole about moral 
sensations or the commonplaces of literature, communicate a 
happy consciousness of acquiring knowledge which is as flat- 
tering as it is illusory. It is like travelling over Europe, with 
that guidebook in hand which rouses your attention by a scrap 
of Byron, or excites your curiosity by a choice specimen from 
the “ Alneid;” when Murray is the “ open sesame” which 
reveals the treasures of the Old and the New World, and 
enables the novice to become antiquary or connoisseur at the 
price of a few shillings. Such a compendium is the modern 
essay. The only royalroad to knowledge, the world can travel 
upon it at a most reasonable rate. And if at the end it comes 
back to the place from which it started, we do not feel inclined 
to judge harshly these literary Holloways. 


The collections which our pub- | Nay, for some time now, we have been crying out for more severe 


lishers have massed together in the French Exhibition cannot | 





GENTLEMEN RUFFIANS. 


Onz of the results which we expect from a Reformed House of 
Commons is a more equitable legislation upon the shortcomings of 
the rich and the shortcomings of the poor. With poor sinners we 
have dealt in a spirit of righteous indignation, if righteousness may 
be measured by severity. To the faults of the rich the Legislature 
has been somewhat over-kind. If the offences of the well-born 
were properly rebuked, their chastisement would be far more severe 
than that of the poor and ignorant. They know, or they ought to 
know, better than to play the part of ruffian. They have been brought 
up under civilizing influences. When they break from their training 
they are more guilty than men who have been nursed in the lap of 
ferocity and have had their appetite for ruffianism sharpened by 
example and want. But, asa rule, the law which is severe on 
your mere “rough,” is indulgent to your gentleman ruffian. If a - 
magistrate is bold and honest enough to treat an offender of the 
latter description to the same sort of sentence which he would pass 
upon a costermonger, he is reputed a very lion among magistrates, 
and is extolled to the skies ; so generally is it recognised that there 


_ should be one law for the rich ruffian and another for the poor. 


measures with regard to the latter. Under Lord Carnarvon’s 


_ leadership, we have for years been exclaiming against the over- 
| merciful system upon which we deal with our convicts. We have 
| demanded that they should be made to smart for their offences, and 


we have, very properly, heaped contempt on those soft-headed 
philanthropists who have urged the dolce far niente system, 
alternated with lectures on poetry, science, and piety, as the true 
Christian means of reforming our criminals, But no potential 
voice has been raised for the proper punishment of ruffians of a 
superior rank, though their offences have a twofold action, 
direct and indirect, violating the law, and encouraging others to 
violate it by their example. We may regret that the commonest 
man, who is in possession of his senses, should be tempted to 
make a blackguard of himself because Captain Morgan or Mr. 
Dundas Drummond has set him the example. But if the example 
of well-dressed ruffians is enough to encourage the fashion of 
ruffianism amongst those who are socially beneath them, the fact 
should be regarded as an aggravation of their offence, and should 
be admitted as calling for increased severity of punishment. 

The names of the persons we have mentioned are not fictitious. 
They belong to two, so-called, gentlemen. “ Dick” Morgan is 
captain of something or other, and is brother-in-law to Lord’ 
Kilworth, whoever he may be. Of Mr. Dundas Drummond, all we 
are told is that he lives at No. 12, Devonshire-place, Portland- 
place, London. To put the last first, we learn from the Times 
that this “gentleman” having met Mr. K. W. S. Mackenzie, of 
Seaforth, within the railway station at Dingwall, said to him :— 
“You area d d liar ;” called him “a d——d lying thief ;” 
called him a “scoundrel ;” and said to him, “your word is not 
worth a d——, and it is a wonder they don’t turn such a beggar 
out of the country.” Mr. Mackenzie, not liking to have such 
language addressed to him publicly, called Mr. Drummond 
before the Jury Court, Edinburgh, and laid his damages at £1,000, 
It would appear from the defendant’s evidence, that a dispute had 
arisen between him and the pursuer in respect of a lease which 
defendant had taken of Inchroe shootings, on the pursuer’s 
estate. As far as we can gather the facts of the case from the 
report in the Times, the “shootings” were really no shootings at 
all, but “ fishings.” Mackenzie had let the place to an innkeeper, 
and the innkeeper sub-let it to Drummond ; and Mackenzie’s con- 
tention was that it was the “ fishings” that formed the considera- 





tion for the £50 rent which Drummond was to pay, and that the 


“ shootings” were thrown in for nothing, which appears to have been 


their real value. Now, we can easily understand how a gentle- 


man living in the neighbourhood of Portland-place, and talking 
largely to his London friends of his Inchroe shootings (perhaps. 


| inviting them to come down and fill their bags at pleasure), should 
_ look exceedingly glum when he discovered that it was not grouse 





he had bought, but haddocks, And if the pursuer in any way 
knowingly contributed to that deception, neither Mr. Drummond’s 
nor any other man’s “ virtue and sufficiency” should be asked to 
put up with such a disappointment philosophically—though, for 
our own part, we will confess that an Inchroe haddock is very 
agreeable eating. But why call Mr. Mackenzie “a d——dliar”? 
Why call him “a — d——d lying thief,” “a scoundrel,” and “a 
beggar”? Why did Mr. Drummond go further, and add vulgarity 
to Billingsgate? Surely nothing can be more contemptible than 
for a man to thank God that-he is an Englishman, an Irishman, & 
Scotchman, a Welshman, a Frenchman, a German, in such a way 
as at the same time to express his gratitude to the Deity that 
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he is not a German, a Welshman, an Irishman, a Scotchman, &e. 
But into this miserable fault Mr. Drummond fell. “ Thank 
God,” he said, after abusing Mr. Mackenzie up-hill and down- 
dale, “thank G0d, Iam an English gentleman. You call yourself 
a Highland chief, but it would take a dozen of you to make an 
English gentleman.” The Edinburgh jury did not form so high an 
opinion of him as Mr. Drummond had of himself. They found for 
the pursuer, with £3,000 damages—rather an Irish verdict, by the 
way, seeing that the pursuer only claimed £1,000. 


Let us hope that the Irish jury before whom Captain “ Dick” 

Morgan will before long be arraigned will maintain the 
amenities of life as stoutly as did their Scottish brethren. 
Captain “Dick” is hot enough to be an Irishman, and 
ruffian enough to belong to any country ; but as his name is Welsh, 
and.as Welshmen are quite as hot as Irishmen, it may be that 
the sister country is relieved of the reproach of having burdened 
the earth with him. We will not sully our columns by repeating 
verbatim the language attributed to this fertile-tongued bully in his 
unprovoked dispute with Major Wombwell. In the opinion of his 
own brother-in-law, whose ideas of gentlemanly behaviour are not 
nice, he “acted a blackguard, and should apologize.” Amongst 
other insults which he heaped on Major Wombwell, he called him a 
“d——d scoundrel,” a “d——d coward,” a “dishonourable coward,” 
and a “ d——d Cornwall miner” ! Major Wombwell was bespattered 
with all this Billingsgate because he refused to pay his subscription 
to the Kilworth races in advance, which he was not bound to 
do. It is astounding to think that such a pair as Captain 
Dick and his noble brother-in-law should be tolerated in any decent 
society. Morgan had the impudence before the magistrates to 
threaten one of the witnesses who deposed to the propriety of Major 
Wombwell’s conduct throughout the fracas ; and it is in evidence 
that Lord Kilworth, when the Major declined his good offices, 
pulled up his sleeves and exclaimed, “ By ——, if you don’t accept 
my interference, I’ll stand by my friend and be into you.” There 
is a touch of humour about this ruffian, “ By ——, Dick,” he 
says to his brother-in-law, “ you acted a blackguard and should 
apologize.” He was willing to act as a judge, and seems to have had 
a.clear notion of the impropriety of Captain “ Dick’s” conduct. But 
his sense of it was conditional. He would condemn his brother-in- 
law himself, but he would not allow him to be condemned without 
his concurrence. Rather than that, he would stand by “Dick,” black- 
guard as he thought him, and unless Major Wombwell would accept 
an apology through his intervention, he would pull up his sleeves 
and pitch into the Major. Carleton, or Banim, or some other writer 
of Irish fiction, describes a drunken Scotchman who, under the most 
outrageous circumstances, maledicts his blood but he will “ stick 
to his brither-in-law.” Lord Kilworth is not so thoroughgoing, 
He has a warm heart for “ Dick,” but it is not until his own honour 
has been wounded that he will stand by him. When that outrage 
has been consummated he cleaves to him, “ blackguard ” though he 
thinks him. “D—n me,” he cries, “if I don’t assist my brother- 
in-law. To compare the injury done to society by a pickpocket 
with the demoralizing influence it experiences at the hands of such 
men as Lord Kilworth and Captain Morgan, would be absurd. In 
the one case the loss may generally be estimated at a few shillings 
oF pounds ; but to mix in a society to which gentlemen ruffians 
have admission is as intolerable as to be forced into a companion- 
ship with pugilists of the worst character. 








TROUT FISHING. 


awe all the satirists of human ignorance which abound in our 
- - ~ rivers there is no one so bitter and relentless as the 
rout, ‘too often the salmon rushes off, in lordly indignation, 
pone the feeble dure that has been held out to him, and too 
, en the lazy pike lies in contemptuous indifference to the bait 
at almost touches his nose ; but for thorough-going sarcasm, 
for a playful mocking of the “ fool at the other” end of the 
rod, no fish approaches the trout. He has not the least 
respect for dogma. He laughs away the logical demonstrations 
of piscatorial savants. He plays as many pranks with the 
a ho largest fly-book as if the latter were no better 
: “adie rs pe necromancer in the German burlesque of 
chore Loe is always picking out the wrong formula, and 
a i ess trouble by his stupidity. Occasionally, of 
8e, li e the wisest men, he makes a mistake: and in his 
ease ~ mistake too often turns out to be a fatal error. But 
tes am. he betrays an unconscionable disregard for 
Slits coos me of temperature, weather, and taste which we 
eh , < When we prove to a certainty that the 
of a kind to make him rise as swiftly and steadily 








as the midges dance, lo! he will not rise at all. When we 
show that of necessity he must eagerly take a brightly-coloured 
fly, he will let the finest feathers in the universe float over his 
nose without winking. When we prophecy that he will be 
slain by the ten dozen through the agency of the May-fly, he 
is seen to rise only at some insignificant insect of unknown 
genus and species. If he is caught with the Alder-fly one 
evening, he will not look at it next morning. The trout, says 
“ Piscator,” may be said to be a generous fish; we should 
rather call it the Rabelais of fishes, showing mercy to nothing 
of humankind. 

But of the many victims of the trout, none suffer so much as 
the gentle Philistines of the City. He seems to know them, 
whether by their gait, or costume, or habits. And it is the 
custom of our good Herr Philister to make himself as con- 
spicuous as possible in the matter of dress when he invades the 
country for a brief time in order to find material for many 
winter’s tales. If the Philister hail from Fleet-street, he 
washes his fingers of ink, dons a blue frock-coat and white hat, 
and with his spectacles burnished bright, makes his way down 
to the sedges and meadow-sweet of the river-side. If he hail 
from Eastcheap, he is sure to have a dazzling snowy waistcoat, 
a brilliant straw hat, and a pair of fishing-boots, calculated to 
kill the nearest water-wagtail with fright. If he hail from the 
West-end, he is certain to appear armed with an elaborate 
assortment of fishing-tackle, glittering with polished brass and 
glancing with unused gut, while his flies are sufficiently nume- 
rous and resplendent to engage the classifying powers of a 
Linneeus. His rod is resolvable into a dozen different instru- 
ments ; his landing-net is fearfully and wonderfully made. So 
accoutred, the sweet citizen approaches the bank of the river. 
A great and unknown future is before him. The place is a 
virgin solitude. The kingfisher shoots by, like a flash of azure 
fire; the water-hen, with a startling noise, flies straight up the 
river, leaving a long trail on the surface as she seeks shelter 
under the roots of some alder. The undisturbed water-rat sits on 
his willow-stump, and, from the other side of the stream, watches 
the preparatory efforts of Philister. Easily, but carefully, he 
adjusts his reel and line, picks out some fly that has been 
recommended by his “ Angler’s Guide,” and cautiously proceeds 
along the bank. His unaccustomed eye suggests a fish in every 
floating weed; but by-and-by he is attracted bya fine splashon the 
other side of the stream. Out goes his rod, and the next moment 
he is uttering a thousand anathemas as he tugs at the line which 
is ingeniously affixed to the topmost branches of a palled willow. 
He tugs again, breaks the gut, puts on another line, and, with 
greater caution, proceeds to send a fly over the head of the 
trout which is still rising a foot out from the opposite bank. 
But at the first throw a yard of line drops on the water before 
the fly; and the trout, startled from his haunt, cuts away up 
stream with a sweep which leaves a soft line of ripple in his 
wake. Philister is generally of a patient and forgiving turn. 
He does not grumble against destiny. When the submissive 
“ Venator” observes, “Trust me, master, I see now it is a 
harder matter to catch a trout than a chub; for I have put on 
patience, and followed you these two hours, and not seen a fish 
stir, neither at your minnow nor your worm,” the sententious 
“ Piscator ” observes, “ Well, scholar, you must endure worse 
luck sometime, or you will never make a good angler.” Herr 
Philister is generally primed with these aphorisms, which he 
culls from the best masters. It is a great mistake to represent 
him as an irascible simpleton, who becomes disgusted if he does 
not immediately perform prodigies. It is your old and expe- 
rienced angler, who knows the good influences which certain 
conditions of weather and temperature ought to produce, who 
commits himself to unuttered blasphemy when his anticipations 
are baffled. The contented Philistine is satisfied if he sees a 
fish and has the pleasure of throwing a fly within a reasonable 
distance. It is le sport which attracts him. Actually to land 
a big trout is beyond his wildest dreams. If he catches an 
unwary perch by the eye, or hooks a tiny gudgeon, he returns 
rejoicing. Therefore to him the mere possession of fishing- 
tackle becomes an unutterable pleasure. 

But who shall tell the dear delights of trout-fishing to the 
adept in the difficult art—the man who can secure his six 
brace of an afternoon in spite of sunshine, bushes, clear water, 
and unselected flies? To leave the decorous people who are 
making the dull, hot weather more insupportable by a cease- 
less round of croquet, to find oneself in the dappled light and 
shade of the river side, with just sufficient space to throw round 
the bushes and over the running shallows, to see the fly drop 
just above the fish’s nose, to watch the cautious look, the 
sudden gulp, the splendid splash and plunge, to feel the tight 
strain on the rod up stream and down stream, through deep 
pool and near to dangerous weed, and then to draw the ex- 
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hausted monster slowly and steadily, with his white belly and 
gleaming spots, through the troubled water into the ready 
landing-net—surely here is something to live for. And who 
shall tell, too, the thousand delicious accessories of the pursuit 
—a theme that has been handled in many quaint essays and 
rare rhymes, which “ were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely 
good; I think much better than the strong lines that are now 
in fashion in this critical age.” What is it gives Izaak 
Walton’s book a flavour of fresh butter and a perfume of 
honeysuckle, but the incidental descriptions of country life with 
which the delicious treatise abounds? We forsake the “ quaint 
old cruel coxcomb” for our pet tackle-maker in matters of 
pure business; we attend no longer to his directions for pre- 
serving the tortured frog; we neglect his notice that “there 
are twelve kinds of artificial made-flies to angle with upon the 
top of the water.” But whether the mere glimpse of a running 
stream awakens a strange sensation in the right wrist, or 
whether we have given up hope of ever again landing a 
two-pounder, the clear, wholesome, bright atmosphere of 
the “ Complete Angler” is a new world into which we can at 
all times escape. It is true that nowadays the people who 
praise Izaak Walton are greater in number than they who 
read him ; but they who are able to refrain from reading him 
have never dipped into that precious well. And, at this season 
of the year, when the nostrils of City-bound people begin to 
dilate with sniffs of far-off breezes, when the vagabond blood 
which we all inherit begin to stir in the Londoner’s veins, why 
should not we for the moment lay aside our ordinary business 
of political criticism, and, in anticipation of that “ sudden 
rush ” countryward, which will happen in a week or two, give 
to our readers a bit of preparatory advice? If it is the evil 
fortune of any one of them to be wholly ignorant of the art of 
trout fishing, let him at once dismiss from his recollection 
what we have said about Herr Philister. Let him take for his 
motto—“ Tis better to have fished and failed, than never to 
have fished at all,” and go straightway and purchase a fly-rod, 
with which he may practise preparatory casts on his lawn or 
in his back garden. In whatever latitude his holiday excursion 
may be made, he will have a new enjoyment. In the virgin 
streams of south Germany, in the prolific rivers of western 
Ireland, or in the half-hidden burns that come foaming and 
gurgling from the tops of the Scotch hills to form great brown 
pools in the valley beneath, he will find good store of material 
for his recreation. And if it behoves him to remain in 
London—-which God forbid—during the dusty heat of August, 
he may at least steal down for an occasional afternoon to some 
quiet spot in Kent or Berks, where he will 


* New pleasures prove 
Of golden sands, and crystal brooks, 
With silken lines and silver hooks.” 


If it be that his silken lines and silver hooks only startle the 
already shy trout, he will at least have tasted for a season the 
sweet country air, inhaled the resinous perfume of ferns and 
trees, and be ready to return to the City a healthier and a 
wiser man. 








oD 


“VIVA LA LIBERTA.” 


Cocnoscent! have lately been gossiping in their own sweet 
way about the innocent phrase in which Don Giovanni invites 
his friends to enjoy themselves; and some of them seem to 
have arrived at the conviction that what was always understood 
to be a gay challenge to jovial unrestraint, may fairly be taken, 
or at least made capital of, as a declaration in favour of political 
freedom. This accession of Don Giovanni to the Liberal party 
in Europe is not a more startling incongruity than the distine- 
tion this country has lately been gaining in the item of hos- 
pitality. Grim Puritanical London has been absolutely 
competing with Paris in streamers, banquets, receptions, state 
Visits, and reviews. We have put aside all our intensity in 
politics. Of course, we sympathize deeply with the oppressed, 
but our first business lately has been to glorify an oppressor. 
We pity the Cretans, but we féte the Sultan. Some of our 
journals, though happily without truth, have gone so far as to 
say that Abd-ul-Aziz had a Garibaldian reception. “ Long 
live freedom” now means, “this is Liberty Hall.” Viva la 
liberta and—did you get a ticket for the Indian ball? We are 
not in the least complaining of all this. It becomes a great 
nation to be hospitable, and if the great nation is England, we 
must not be astonished if the hospitality is awkward. Other 
Sovereigns, Mr, Disraeli, Mayor of the Palace, tells us, have 
larger civil lists than our Queen; and most assuredly other 
nations do not advertise for means to entertain foreign visitors ; 
do not publicly debate out of which fund of tribute-money the 





cost of this or that State entertainment is to be defrayed. Nor, 
so far as we know, do members of foreign legislatures squabble 
in full conclave about the tickets they have not had, or go inte 
rhapsodies of indignation because they are not to participate im 


| the gross misappropriation of taxes wrung from down-trodden 


Aborigines. All this is English, but remember we have only 
just to be hospitable at all, and if, as was the custom of our 
typical monarch, George III., we make a memorandum te 
forget, it is possible that, by the time we have another oppor- 
tunity of sumptuous hospitality, we may have got rid of our 
gwucheries, and do the thing not only as if we meant it, but as 
if we knew how to carry out our good intentions. For our 
part, we feel as much encouraged as the exuberant young 
mistress of a ménage, “ho is so delighted with her first dinmer- 
party that she exclaims, in the fulness of her joy, not regarding 
the emptiness of her husband’s purse, “ Let us have another 
this day fortnight.” Some people may ask who there remaing 
to entertain? But it will occur to many, that while we are ia 
the vein, some excuse for a French visit to this country—not, 
indeed, during the height of the Paris Exhibition, but at some 
date to be fixed upon betimes, in order that our arrangements 
may be adequate—would tend very much to gratify our new- 
born hospitable inclinations, and to answer some of those inno- 
cent purposes which even the most disinterested of hosts may 
be permitted to keep in view. No one pretends that we cam 
get any advantage by treating the Sultan liberally and with 
distinction, which we could not secure by other means 
whenever we might need it. The Pasha of Egypt is 
very useful to us, but upon him we have not expended our 
most splendid hospitality. For the Belgians we have a very 
pleasant half-sentimental half-ratiocinative sympathy which 
they return with interest to the country on whose institutions 
they are proud to have modelled their own; but entertaining 
the Belgians has as little to do with any earthly interest or 
advantage as entertaining angels would have. While we may 
well be glad to have tried our ’prentice hands so successfully, 
therefore, on these visitors, with whom our relations of interest 
are so slight, it may be desirable to exhibit the full perfection 
of our skilled work in this kind by giving a princely entertain+ 
ment of some kind to visitors from France, organized so as te 
represent at once the Government and the people, and se 
arranged as to improve the already cordial understanding 
between the two nations, whose accord is essential for the 
peace and progress of the world. It is in no mere huckstering 
spirit we attach such practical importance to this design. 
Not because France buys more of us, but because she is more 
to us than other nations, do we propose that our new gift of 
hospitality should be exercised in her honour, and for the 
cultivation of our alliance with her.. The newness of the talent 
may be our excuse for exercising it a little ostentatiously ; and 
if, in competing with our great rival in splendour, we cam 
endear to us her generous and high-spirited sons, we shall be 
glad that we have been shamed, however awkwardly, out of 
our mauvaise honte, and made, however reluctantly, to do the 
honours which a great country is bound to pay its guests. 

But if any future hospitalities are projected there are severa 
things we must be most careful to learn from our recent ex- 
perience. The avoidance of public chatter and discussion over 
our expenditure is an obvious duty. Our ideas of the Arabs 
would be a good deal disturbed if we heard a knot of them 
quarrelling as to whose tent was to shelter a coming noble 
guest. And now the Sultan’s Minister tells us hospitality ie 
no longer an Eastern virtue exclusively, we must take care 
that its Western forms do not expose us to greater ridicule 
than fell upon us for the lack of it altogether. We will not now 
recapitulate the failures and difficulties which attended the 
different stages of our recent revels. The prominence of 
private persons, when they were prominent not in collecting 
subscriptions but in expending their own means, has been very 
much to the credit, but it has not redounded to the honour, of 
the nation. We are popularizing our institutions and abasing 
the privileges of station; we ought at least to provide in some 
recognised way for the discharge of public duties which we 
could not bear to see unperformed. We have been helped out 
of our difficulties by Lord Dudley, by Miss Burdett Coutta, 
and by the City Corporation. The lady and the peer would 
doubtless have found opportunities of superadding their atten- 
tions to the Egyptian Pasha and to the Belgians even if the 
State had been ready to do its part, but the Corporation simply 
profits by these occasions to elevate itself absurdly in the eyes 
of the world and to purchase with some of the means which it 
accidentally possesses that favour from public opinion which 


‘alone can perpetuate its anomalous grandeur. And the mis- 


chief is, that, after all, the Corporation does things poorly. 
Fabulous stories are told of the amount per head for which the 
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Guildhall déjediner was supplied for the Belgians, and cheap or 
not, it was undoubtedly mean and stinted. Not a man seemed 
to get a hearty meal, and the seltzer on the tables in such 
abundance was roundly asserted, at one table at least, to be 
nothing but salt and water. Add to this that the bulk of the 
best places were occupied by corporate grandees and English 
volunteers. At the evening reception of the Sultan the 
arrangements were grossly bad, and the manners of the people 
were worse. It happened that Mr. Sims Reeves, being present 
in his capacity as an artiste, walked, in the absence of proper 
direction, up the passage preserved in the reception hall for the 
distinguished guests. Immediately there was a laughing cry 
raised, “ Why there goes Sims Reeves!” and great was the 
guffaw that followed from the throng of municipal worthies and 
their “good ladies.” Such was a specimen of the taste 
exhibited on the occasion, while the crowd was so great and so 
undisciplined, that the numerous small martyrdoms of the 
night were the talk of all the clubs next day, and the City 
authorities the objects of universal execration. “If you could 
get hout, sir,” said a gorgeous alderman to a friend of ours, “ I 
could get hin.” 
one of the most disagreeable evenings ever spent. What 
proper management could do on: the other hand was exhibited 


well in a hall decorated with charming simplicity and taste, 
and suffered no sort of inconvenience either there or in passing 
into the theatre itself. But ’ware your poet, Mr. Gye! The 
massacre of Bartholomew will commemorate in inconceivably 
bad English and unutterably absurd sentiments, an event 
which otherwise was celebrated at Covent Garden with a 
splendour and taste worthy of all praise. Whatever 
else we may reform in any future hospitalities the weather is 
‘likely to defy us. We cannot guarantee our visitors manoeuvres 
in the Channel or lamps that will remain alight in the Horti- 
cultural Gardens. But it is a matter of surprise to many that 
the leading journal, which made quite as much as it deserved 
of the Horticultural féte, made so much more than it deserved 
of the doubtful weather on the day of the naval review. The 
loss of the manceuvres was doubtless a sensible one; but the 
scene otherwise throughout the day was so fine, and the 
unpleasantnesses arising from the weather so trivial, that those 
who wish to establish canons for the haute école of national 
hospitality cannot do better than register amongst the safest 
of all projects a naval review. There were several sights of 
that day which would have been independent of any but the 

most exceptionally rough weather, and which would have amply 


repaid the spectators for a degree of inconvenience such as no | 


‘One present was called upon to experience. Nothing was ever 
than the fan-like expansion of the vast crowd of shipping as 
the smoke now rolled in clouds, now darted in gusts, now dis- 
solved in a vast and rarefying volume from the scene of the 
naval attack on the forts. In another and more stately style 
the final salute to the Sultan, as he sailed down the grand 
alley of the fleets, and as in regular order the two-edged flame- 
sword flashed in a sort of cadence from one broadside after 


had previously been told off by the eye, was not less splendid. 
Nor could we bring ourselves greatly to regret the sym- 
‘metrical stationariness of the great lines of the fleet, which 
reminded one of a vast avenue of stately trees overshadowing 
a broad demesne given up on all hands to free festivity and 
vagrant revel. Unquestionably the naval review was the most 
unique of our hospitable glories, and be it observed that it was 
entirely under official management. Mr. Corry took a pride in 
it, and made it a success, and the like may be done again 
whenever it is worth while. Sir Stafford Northcote and his 
clever assistants, especially Mr. Digby Wyatt and the Messrs. 
Crace, would not have been less successful in the India-office 
ball, if the unique and lovely decorations and mechanisms 
resorted to on that great occasion—the most remarkable of 
its kind ever held in Kngland—had been accompanied by better 
arrangements for the admission of the guests. The complaints 
“ the press have already been made public, and we cannot 
om thinking that a very objectionable precedent was set in 
imiting its representatives to an upper gallery on an occasion 
when their descriptive services were most ardently desired. The 
cee. of court dress was a nuisance to many persons ; 
oe of Sadowa to the Oxford and Cambridge boat race, were 
meee to make guys of themselves, as other invités had 

®, NO one would have complained at their being permitted 


to roa i ill j i i 
ped “e oe corridors at will in evening dress. But it was not 
being without discrimination, and there being no proper 





And the observation was a history in little of | 





gentlemen who describe everything for us, from the | 


bers of the press who were inconvenienced. Admission © 


guidance available, many gentlemen were absolutely unable to 
reach the evening-dress corridor. They sought vainly for 
direction of every one in authority while the guests were 
arriving, but it was not till all had arrived, and when 
to be accosted on the subject was a humiliation, that they were 
told they were in a place where they had no right to be. 
Incidents of this kind can only have arisen from gross mis- 
management or neglect, which no haste can excuse. Another 
suggestion we should make would be that the guests on such 
occasions should not stand like people on a race-course, held 
back by ropes, and staring blankly at each other till the great 
procession arrives. We are not so familiar with the Tuileries 
as the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, but we should 
surmise things are ordered very differently there. If English 


_ people do not know how to behave themselves on such occasions, 
| they should be taught, or, at least, the expedients resorted to 


prevent them from crushing potentates and other guests to 
death, or tearing the decorations from their breasts as souvenirs, 
should be more ornamentally disguised. Nor can we admire 
the edifying spectacle of British aristocracy crowding round a 
state quadrille as schoolboys crowd round the illusory ring of 
a rough-and-tumble fight. These and many other criticisms 


| will merit the attention of those whose duty it will be to carry 


at the Italian Opera, where an ample company saw the Sultan | on the good fashion begun amongst us; but there is abundant 


encouragement in the recent events to essay perfection in a 
department in which hitherto we have been most ignomini- 
ously content to do nothing, or to attempt pettily and fail 


| ingloriously. 








BLIGHTED BEINGS. 


ALTHOUGH amongst the upper classes of society there is a 
proper disregard for sentiment, it occasionally happens that 
young ladies and gentlemen degenerate from flirtation into 
something like genuine affection. In nine cases out of ten 


_ where this mishap occurs, the young gentleman gets the worst 
of it. 


To say nothing of the distraction of mind caused by 
an abnormal growth of one feeling he is certain to meet with 
a thousand other vexations and annoyances which may 


| eventually wind up with being jilted. Even if he is accepted, 


his case may not be bettered: his last state will be worse than 
his first. A gentleman in love is no more at his ease than a 
gentleman in debt. Women possess an insatiable appetite for 


_ teazing their admirers when once the fish is fairly hooked; and 
_ to land him without play would be with them to lose a prime 


essential of the sport. But the pleasure which women take in 
torturing a lover is nothing to the delight they experience in 


rendering miserable the existence of a devoted ineligible. 
‘beheld more imposing in the mass or more piquant in detail 


Novelists generally draw the picture of a heroine refusing an 
offer with an immense amount of dropping-down-deadness at 
the feet of the victim. The refusal is given with an emphatic 
decisiveness, but wrapped up in a lot of soothing phrases which 
have about the same effect in taking the bitter out of the 
nauseous draught as jam has in concealing the horrors of 


| rhubarb. Women in real life often take a leaf out of a novel 


, _ when it does not interfere with them, and when it promotes 
another, amidst the irregular-seeming booms of shots which | 


their views to have a little romantic colouring thrown around 
them. It may happen that a woman likes a man, and yet 


| the triumph of refusing him is a sweeter feeling to her than 


the sentiment which would spring from any other emotion. 
There are women as well as men of the smallest minds, and so 
eaten up with vanity, that to gratify it even to themselves and 
unknown to the world, to hug themselves on the performance 
of an action which would cause a glow of mean pride to tingle 
in their veins, they would sacrifice every natural instinct and 
craving. Ladies of this quality send many blighted beings 
into the world. After every season in London we dare say 
there are a few thousand men at least who, for perhaps a 
fortnight, are ready to swear that they are the most wretched 
creatures that were ever born. They rush up the Rhine and 
become cured; they go to Brighton or Hastings and get cured, 
and blighted again. But the second blight is a mere trifle, 
like those class of diseases which assume a mild form at the 
second taking. Nature is compensative and compassionate, 
Neither women nor men suffer deeply after the “ green spot” 


| in memory’s waste has been traversed. Still even an old prac- 


titioner will receive a twinge occasionally when an artist in 
flirtation beats him in the game. 

Mr. Dickens has depicted spooneyism with considerable 
power and effect, and his Mr. Guppy stands out in bold relief 


_ whenever a typical young man is required for exhibition in the 


gallery of distressed lovers. But Guppy only represents one 


variety. Thackeray, with that intense sympathy and feeling 
which made him a humorist as well as a satirist, shows us in 
_ George Warrington what a really clever and able man may be 
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brought to by circumstances connected with affairs of the 
heart. It is wonderful how there are not even more bachelors 
to be found, taking into account the modern utilitarian ten- 
dency of the female mind, and the reckless want of compassion 
or forethought which makes the women of the day so stupid 
in destroying the only sort of illusion which imparts an idea 
of genuine worth or grace to themselves. The blighted beings 
who drift into Bohemianism naturally take up their pens and 
write with a spirit and a venom which, even if partly put on 
to sell, still contains a grain of truth sufficient to justify and 
to point their disquisitions. The blighted being who doesn’t 
write, and who is obliged to distract himself by other means, 
frequently resorts to unhallowed quarters for consolation, 
where he finds it and his revenge at the same time. Women 
of course must reject men, it is their privilege; but there are 
women who positively go in for it as a business. They draw 
the dupe to a declaration, and then, with an air as if they were 
performing a duty and an act of virtue, they confess in words 
that they have been hypocrites. The blighted being should 
never allow himself to be a second time bamboozled. He 
ena simply look abroad and bide an opportunity of mending 

is fate. 


be certain, having brought to the task a wish for the purpose, to 
have plenty of reasons for congratulating himself on an escape. 


There is nothing like the philosophy of optimism for the blighted | 


being. What has happened is for the best. There was Jones 
who raved with him about the present Mrs. Jones last year. 
Night after night did Jones sit at his bedside and pour into 


his ear the praises of the wonderful girl who had caught him. | 
| nection with which Lola Montez figured prominently—a 


Now Jones is chary of talking of his wife. He warns young 
people against matrimony, or speaks of it with so warm a 
recommendation that he raises a suspicion in the listener that, 
having lost his tail, he wishes to see his brother animals tail- 
less. With this example, and with fifty others, may the 
blighted being sit down in his lonely room and smoke the 
cigar of peace. If various little adventures of the season 


indeed, through some haste, some forgetfulness, some folly, lost 
the love of a true and a sincere woman, he should reflect how 


readily the resources of the times will enable him to forget | 


her, and what a settled fact it is that unrequited affection is 


deserves to be locked up in a mad-house. 


We have not alluded directly to blighted beings of the | 


opposite sex. It is hard to believe that, with the multiplicity 
of preventatives, there can be such athing as a broken-hearted 
lady. We occasionally find in police reports an account of a 
girl drowning or trying to drown herself through love; but the 
penny journals have to answer for these accidents, and the 
penny or the halfpenny journals are not read by the upper classes 
until some parts of them are reprinted under a different name. 
Besides, women who are jilted have a capacity for religion, 
and for turning sour gradually in a style which deceives them 
into believing in the end that they are happiest as they find 
themselves. Then they can, in some instances, call in the aid 
of an attorney to help them to damages for the loss of their 


feelings ; in others, they can simply make over the remnant of | 


their romance, or whatever it may be termed, to the next fool 
who comes in the way. Perhaps there are very few married 
men and women who have not suffered sentimental blight, and 
got on after it through all the trials and difficulties of marriage 
without much thought, except in a dream, of the original object 
of passion. 








PARISIAN FIRE-EATERS. 


France is the seat of “honour” in the technical sense, and 
Paris is its capital. It is not every Englishman that has the 
audacity of Colonel Dawkins, who, if we recollect right, chal- 
lenged his rival at the last election to mortal combat at 
Wormwood Scrubs. This proceeding rather shook the nerves of 
quiet Englishmen, who imagined personal violence and duelling 
had become extinct spite of the regrets of some military men. 
But how shall we account for the prevalent quarrelsomeness 
of French public and literary men? A remarkable languor 
afflicts the French political world just now. There is, indeed, 
the disaster in Mexico; and the Luxembourg question, though 
dead, is not buried. Then there is the late visit of the Sultan 
and the Berezowski trial, which are already fading out of 
memory. Moreover, there is the Emperor’s letter to M. Rouher, 
which still excites a languid interest. But can such mighty 
contests rise from such trivial things? It cannot be the 
weather, for the dog-days have not been sultry, and we are 
at last reluctantly driven to conclude that these quarrels 


Meanwhile, if he only watches with a quiet dissect- | 
ing studiousness the disposition of his quondam charmer, he will | 


must arise simply from the want of something better to do. 
A short time since M. Weiss, the editor of the Jowrnal de 
Paris, thought fit to criticise certain official acts of M. Daruy, 
Minister of Public Instruction. Thereupon, the Messieurs 
Daruy, fils—who are both in Government employment, the 
elder as Chef de Cabinet to his father and the other as 
Secretary-General to the Prefect of the Department.of the 
Lot—in company with a friend, waited upon M. Weiss, and 
endeavoured to administer to him a thrashing. No doubt this 
was all done in the way of their office as connected with 
Public Instruction ; it is no sin to labour in your vocation, and 
as improvised schoolmasters they endeavoured to administer 
correction to a refractory pupil. As this attempt had not the 
desired effect, M. Weiss was summoned before the juge 
d’instraction, who would doubtless have read him a lesson he 
would not soon have forgotten. It is clear that such a lesson 
was greatly needed ; for in speculating as to the cause of this 
summons, M. Weiss ignorantly maintained that the summons 
could not be on account of his recalcitrancy under whole- 
some punishment. He says it could not be “ for having been 
struck in our own house, and from having forgotten ourselves 
so far as to return the blows we received without asking for 
previous authorization from the two young persons’ father.” 
However, M. Duruy has given M. Weiss another chance, by 
withdrawing the complaint he had lodged against him. In 
future, if M. Weiss chooses to attack any one, let him choose 
as his victim some wretched scribbler like himself. 

However, such is the state of the atmosphere that he cannot 
reckon upon impunity even in a case like this. Some twenty 
years ago one Beauvallon was tried for killing in a duel—in con- 





man named Doujarrier. Beauvallon was said to have used pistols 
with which he had previously practised. An allusion to this 
matter by M. Vermoul, the editor of the Courrier Frangais, a 
week or so ago, aroused the wrath of M, Granier de Cassagnac, 


| the editor of the Pays, a deputy of the Legislative body and 


| brother-in-law of Beauvallon. 
break in upon his thoughts, if it occurs to him that he has | M. Louis de Cassagnac, undertook to vindicate the honour of 
_ his name, and the mode in which he professed to have done so 


| was related in the Pays. 


A nephew of this gentleman, 


He publishes a bulletin, which is 
headed “ Courage of M. Vermoul,” in which he states that he 
met his enemy, leaning on the arm of a friend, and that he 


an extravagance of emotion for indulging in which a man | accompanied him fifty paces, “ covering with his spittle every 


| feature of his face. 


His friend received at the same time some 
splashes, which M. Louis de Cassagnac withdraws very 
willingly. M. Vermoul, thus accompanied to the foot of his 


| staircase, went philosophically to change his linen.” This 


is the way in which M. Louis de Cassagrac thinks such a 
thing should be done; but we regret to be compelled to say 


| that this picture is only that of an ideal, and not of a thing 


Like many a brilliant repartee, 


| it was an afterthought, conceived in the quiet hours of the 


night probably. M. Vermoul, writing to the Prefect of Police, 
says the account given by M. de Cassagnac is “ a filthy and 


| disgusting lie,’—for these gentlemen are accustomed to express 


| 
| which had a real existence. 
| 
| 
| 


themselves energetically. M.Vermoul asserts that “all was 
confined to verbal insults;” that “it proves that some people 
have not even the courage of the ignoble braggart;” and he 
communicates with the Prefect in order that he may take the 
necessary steps “to preserve the public peace and cleanliness.” 
In consequence, the Prefect issued orders to his subordinates 
to be watchful lest the peace should again be broken. The 
affair, however, discloses a style of manners which clashes rather 
rudely with our received notions of Parisian politeness. We might 
perhaps congratulate ourselves that such scenes are impossible 
in England; but unfortunately the remembrance of many 
affairs of dubious character which shocked public decency some 
years ago, and others of later date, check the rising exultation. 
We may, however, perhaps believe that it is impossible a 
Minister of State should be concerned in such an affair; though 
here again we see a faint adumbration of the horrid reality 
in the fracas between Mr. Layard and Mr. Harvey Lewis only 
a short time ago. At the very least, however, we will not 
deny ourselves the gratification of reflecting that we do not 
brag of our politeness, as Englishmen always admit, and are 
even vehement in asserting, the superior politeness of the 
French, which perhaps—as the late Marquis of Normandy once 
remarked in answer to a lady who insisted upon our own 
admissions—only proves our superiority in politeness. _— 

We have not yet done with the amenities of French life. A 
short time ago a little affair of the same kind caused consider- 
able amusement to lookers-on. It appears that M. Sainte- 
Beuve in the course of a discussion in the Senate respecting 
the choice of books for the peoples’ library at St. Etienne took 
occasion to refer to some remarks of M. Lacaze, also a member 
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of the Senate. M. Lacaze uttered several exclamations not of 
the most gentle character during these animadversions, and in 
particular used “a word which was printed in the Moniteur, 
where it may be seen by those whom it concerns. So far the 
offence seems to be all on one side. But M. Lacaze, acting 
upon the maxim “they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong,” 
bethought him that he would demand “satisfaction” for the 
injury he had inflicted. M. Lacaze disclaims so modestly any 
taste for literature that we would on no account accuse him of 
having read Chaucer, even in a translation ; but a sure instinct 
led him to apply the principle upon which the Wife of Bath 
always took care to be the first to complain—* whoso first 
cometh to the mill first grint.” He accordingly proceeded 
to choose as his second the Baron de MHeeckeren, who 
communicated with M. Sainte-Beuve in the charming style 
adopted by “men of honour.” M. Sainte-Beuve, however, 
liked not such grinning honour, and returned answer that he 
did not accept so readily as might be supposed the “ summary 
jurisprudence which consists in strangling a question and sup- 
pressing an individual in forty-eight hours;” and he frankly 
confesses to M. de Heeckeren that among his numerous and 
devoted friends he has not under his hand two, or even one, 
understanding the laws of duelling. This is bad enough; but 
it is still worse when he goes on to describe to a “ man of 
honour” the complexion of the poor creatures he calls his 
friends. He says, “ My friends in general are versed in subjects 
relative to thinking, writing, and speaking;” that they have 
taken no degree of Doctor of Arms; but nevertheless, with 
unabashed forehead he dares to claim for them the title of men 
of honour. In his answer M. Lacaze scouts the notion that 
his antagonist has any choice about the matter, and insists that 
he must have his “ satisfaction,” while he resents the allusion 
to Doctors of Arms, and says, his friends are not men 
of any intellectual cast, but simply “men of honour,” 
and as Peter Bell would say, “nothing more.” We 
can quite believe this statement. M. Sainte-Beuve, how- 
ever, is not to be caught in such a trap, arfd insists that an 
appeal to the President of the Senate (after the fashion of Mr. 
Layard and Mr. Harvey Lewis, but not in emulation of those 
gentlemen we* imagine) is the only proper course, the matter 
being in no respect a personal one; and, finally, when pushed 
to extremity, he appeals to “the whole world,” surely a rather 
large and mixed court. He describes the constitution of this 
tribunal as “that sane one who has more shrewdness than 
any individual, and who has as much hononr as any one what- 
ever—honour which is not the point of honour, and in which 
reason has its place.” ‘To this dignified answer M. Lacaze 
reiterates that M. Sainte-Beuve mistakes the réle, which is 
simple enough, and is merely that he should come out and be 
made a target, and wear his heart upon his sleeve. M. Sainte- 
Beuve, however, steadily declines, and laughs in his sleeve at 
his adversary, who is left to take up as he can with the position 
of second best. 

Not long ago it was the truculent character of American 
legislators which excited attention in Europe. It is rather 
alarming to find ourselves separated only by the Channel from 
a@ similar state of society. We sincerely hope the contagion 
will not reach this country, though, if Sir Henry Edwards, M.P., 
should be amongst the numerous visitors to the Exposition, we 
may confess to a feeling of anxiety as to the probable conse- 
quences. In England duelling has been extinct almost since 
the famous affair of Jeffrey’s— 


“When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by.” 


In fact, the practice died out under a storm of ridicule. We 
hope it may never be revived. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





GarrBaLpI, making a speech at Pistoja on the 15th inst., said :— 
“Mark well my words—without Rome there is no Italy.” This 
utterance, coupled with some mysterious movements of the 
Liberator and his followers, have induced a belief that an attempt 
on Rome is shortly to be made. It is even said that Mazzini is in 
Italy, and it is certain that the Papal Government is ill at ease, 
The troops at Rome (the desertions from whose ranks are still 


_ ,S8erious) have been inspected by a French General, purposely sent 


by his Government, it is affirmed, to inspire the soldiers with the 
belief that they have the moral support of France, which will not 
permit the destruction of the temporal power. Such, at least, is 
the rumour, and it has acquired sufficient consistency to be made 


the subject of discussion in the Italian Chambers. Signor Rattazzi, 
on being questioned about the matter, admitted that explanations 
had been demanded of the French Government as to the reported 
inspection of the Roman troops—an act which would be contrary 
to the spirit and the letter of the Convention. He said he would 
cause that Convention to be respected, but he did not think the 
French Government would be the first to violate it. At the same 
time he would repress any attempt on the part of the Revolutionists 
to violate the Roman territory. It is to be hoped that Garibaldi 
will take due heed of this declaration, and will not repeat the 
desperate enterprise of 1862. Any movement for the liberation of 
Rome ought to commence among the Roman people themselves, to 


-deprive France of all decent excuse for intervention: external 


assistance might follow in due course. This would seem to be the 
opinion of the Rattazzi Cabinet ; and if, as rumour states, the 
Government has succeeded in forming an alliance with Crispi and 
other members of the Left, or Radical party, the success of its 
policy will be the more assured. Italy should try and recover 
herself, and keep her ground, instead of vexing and pro- 
moting the elements of discord and strife. Her embarrassments 
are sufficient at present, without adding the Roman question to 
them. Garibaldi is ill-advised, and will inevitably subject himself 
and his friends to a sharp reprimand, or a more severe deterrent, 
from the Government, if he does not abate a little of his over- 
heated enthusiasm. 





A vacuE feeling of alarm and uneasiness is again floating up 
and down the Continent, with reference to France and Germany, 
who, it is thought, are once more bent on war. France is alleged to 
be the chief culprit, and the German Bourses have experienced a 
fall in consequence of her supposed designs. An alliance is talked 
of between France, Austria, and Italy, with Turkey also, if the 
Sultan can be persuaded to join. Prussia is actually making pre- 
parations for hostilities, having called upon Hesse to organize at 
once the division it is bound to furnish to the Prussian army, but 
which, according to the original intention, was not to have been 
organized until the Ist of October. What substantial grounds 
there are for charging France with any aggressive designs on 
Prussia, we are at a loss to say ; and it would be as well for the 
English press to inquire whether it is not rather Germany which 
is seeking to disturb Europe by inventing, or at least encouraging, 
rumours calculated at once to irritate and to alarm. 





Tue “Commander of the Faithful” has commenced a round 
of Royal visits on the Continent. He has already been received 
by King Leopold of Belgium, and by the King of Prussia ; and he 
will see the Austrian Emperor at Vienna, and pay a compliment 
to the Hungarians at Pesth. It is so unusual for a Turkish 
sovereign to go about in this way, and Abd-ul-Aziz is personally so 
indolent a man, from all we can observe, that people naturally 
think there must be some serious motive in all this movement 
from capital to capital. The Sultan does not go to St. Petersburg ; 
and it may be that he is seeking alliances against the eventualities 
of Russian policy. In the meanwhile, his armies appear to have 
at length prevailed in Crete ; and it is to be hoped that he will 
strengthen his hold on the good intentions of Christendom by a 
merciful treatment of the vanquished. 





Francis JosEPH, it is now affirmed, will really go to Paris on a 
visit to the Emperor Napoleon, accompanied by{his Prime Minister, 
Baron Beust. “The Baron,” says a Vienna writer in the Liberté, 
“does not follow a policy of sentiment ;” and so the Austrian 
monarch goes to take the hand of the man who was indirectly the 
cause of his brother’s death. State reasons are imperative ; but it 
would have been more seemly had the Kaiser kept away. 





LiseRaL ideas are making progress in Austria. The committee 
on religious affairs of the Lower House of the Reichsrath proposed 
a few days ago that a civil code of laws should be introduced for the 
regulation of the marriages of Roman Catholics, for the introduction 
of civil marriage, for the emancipation of schools from the contrél 
of the Church, and for placing all religions on an equal footing in 
the eye of the law. The Provisional Minister of Public Worship, 
while admitting that’ reforms are required, and promising various 
ameliorations, opposed these suggestions, and spoke of entering into 
negotiations with the Church. The proposals of the committee 
were nevertheless adopted by the Lower House. The same House 





has also repudiated the principle, advocated by the Ministry, “that 
associations could only be allowed so long as they were not danger- 
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ous to the State,” and has agreed to a resolution affirming that “ to 
form a society, it shall be sufficient that its objects are not illegal.” 
These are both bold steps in the path of freedom. 





GeneraL Tiirr—whose patriotism as a Hungarian is beyond 
dispute—has put forth a plea on behalf of the Sclaves of Hungary 
and her sister States. He points to the fact that in these days all 
nations are consolidating in groups, and argues that the only safety 
for Hungary, threatened by the Pan-Sclavonic aspirations of Russia, 
lies in a liberal settlement of her relations with Croatia, on the 
basis of entire autonomy on either side, and in the fulfilment of all 
reasonable demands on the part of the nationalities living within. 
Hungary. “It is only through liberty,” writes the General, “ that 
we can put an impassable barrier in the way of the Muscovite.” 
These suggestions are not unnecessary; for the Magyars, while 
strongly asserting their own rights, have not been sufficiently 





mindful of the rights of the other nationalities composing the 
kingdom. The consequence of this is that there is now a strong 
feeling in Croatia against Magyar rule—a feeling which Tiirr’s 
letter to the Hon of Pesth may perhaps in some measure allay. 





Arter the adoption of the several Budgets, the French Corps 
Législatif separated on Wednesday for the present session, leaving 
& good many very important questions standing over for the future. 
The promised reforms of January 19th yet await their fulfilment, 


and it will be the task of the Liberal deputies, when they reas- | 


semble, to see that they are duly enforced, and, if possible, | 
enlarged. | 


Some hope, it appears, yet remains, of an understanding being | 
arrived at between Prussia and Denmark on the subject of the | 
retrocession of territory in North Slesvig. The attitude of the | 
Danish Government is said, even at Berlin, to be “ not 
unfriendly ;’ but in truth the chief danger lies in the rapacity of 
Prussia, which desires to retain some of the more important and 
valuable parts of the territory. 








AN amnesty has been concluded between Russia and the Emir 
of Bokhara, and it is thought that this will develop itself into a | 
permanent peace. It is to be regretted that we have so little 
detailed information from this part of the world, and that we 
depend almost entirely on the meagre notifications of Mr. Reuter’s | 
telegrams for our knowledge of the Russian game in those regions. | 


But that the Muscovite is advancing in that direction, there seems 
to be no doubt. 





Rvsstan opinion would appear to set in strongly against the 
finding of extenuating circumstances in the case of Berezowski. | 
We must accept with :aution, however, the news which reaches us. | 
Any sentiment in Russia which gets into print is stamped with the 
imprimatur of authority; but that authority is Imperial, and there- 
fore untrustworthy where Imperial interests are threatened. Is it | 
possible that the Czar wants Berezowski guillotined? It may be | 
the part of an Emperor to ask clemency for his intended assassin ; 
but the disposition of an autocrat is to insure condign punishment 
for an attempt upon his life. 








Coneress has adjourned, after having in its brief summer session 


passed an Act for declaring all civil Governments in the rebellious | 


States illegal and void, and giving the district commanders dis- 
cretionary power to remove civil officials, to appoint their successors, 
and to annul eivil enactments. This stringent measure is the reply 
of Congress to the interpretation put on the Reconstruction Act by 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Stanbery, and supported by the Presi- 
dent—an interpretation which practically abolished the measure 
which it professed to explain. The President disallowed the new 
Bill, as he did the former one ; but Congress has again shown its 
mastery by passing the Bill over the Presidential veto, and it is 
now law. These contests with the Legislative Body are at once 
undignified and futile. 





Tue Mormons are breaking up, and Brigham Young has excom- 
municated some of his chief officers, The schism is upon the 
delicate subject of polygamy, which it appears is condemned out 
of the very text-book of Joe Smith, that patristic authority being 
as fit for interpretation purposes as an Act of Parliament. As 
Brigham Young is suspected of directing the murder of any 





heretics against the faith, the dissentients have fled to another 


settlement, and it is not improbable that the fanatics will ultimately. 
wage war upon each other. The non-polygamists offer no moral 
grounds for their conversion, and, strange to say, their arguments 
pay more respect to what we believe to be vice than what we hold 
to be virtue. 





JuAREz is said to have been offered the friendly alliance of 
Austria, in exchange for the liberty of Maximilian. The day is, 
perhaps, not far distant when he may need alliances of some sort. 
Various filibustering expeditions, of a formidable nature, are about 
to leave the United States for Mexico, and the Washington 
Government is in itself not very well inclined to Juarez, on account 
of his disregarding its intercession for the life of the Archduke, 
Nothing short of an Anglo-American intervention seems likely to 
save Mexico from endiess anarchy—if even that can. 





Tue Sultan leaves, after an uproarious reception. He appears 
to have been, on the whole, satisfied with his visit, though in all 
probability he was not sorry to escape the pleasures we had in 


_ store for him. An Austrian newspaper, commenting on the festi- 


vities, hits off some of our national foibles with considerable point. 
“A menagerie,” Die Presse says, “attracts the English more than 
the most perfect exhibition of art.” We are tickled in the case of 
the Sultan by the curiosity of seeing the head representative of 
resigned passivity and the propensity for wasting time and money 
—in short, all those qualities which are so foreign to our own 
nature. The French journals, La Patrie specially, laugh at our 
naval review, rather ill-naturedly, and blame the authorities for 
the weather. ‘“ Moreover,” writes La Patrie—“ aggravating cit- 
cumstance !—it was the time of the new moon.” Louis Blanc 


| comments on the Queen’s absence from the fétes in a letter to Le 


Temps :— 
“ It was requisite for the City of London, which does not represent 


| the nation, to put iteelf forward..... During all this time the 


Queen remains at Osborne. She thought she did enough in coming to 
receive the Sultan at Windsor, which she left almost immediately 
afterwards. It is true, the Palace of Buckingham has served ag 
a dwelling for him. That is lucky, for the Viceroy of Egypt, who 
left to-day, slept under the roof of a private individual, at Dudley 
House; otherwise he would have run the risk— Dieu me pardonne—of 
sleeping at an inn!” 


Our own Times, in noting the departure of the Sultan, discovered 
that the Duke of Cambridge was uncle to the Prince of Wales, 
As the relationship existing between those personages is evidently 


| misunderstood by every one except the Times reporter, the 


announcement has created a little astonishment. 





Tn Belgians complained very much of the bad arrangements of 
the ball at the Agricultural Hall, and of the class of ladies who 
came to dance with them. It would also appear, as if from motives 
of generosity or delicacy, that the press abstained from telling the 
truth on the subject, as the only mention of the real facts we have 
seen is in Echoes from the Clubs. This is not as it should be, 
Journalism should never allow a false feeling of good nature to 
get the better of a sense of duty. 





Tue squadron maintained by this country on the Western Coast 
of Africa for the suppression of the slave trade, is one of those 
institutions which only on very rare occasions occupy any share 
of public attention, and on those occasions leave impressions of 
by no means a pleasant character. The subject was brought before 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, by Sir H. Bruce, and the 
old story was told of the loss of life and money which the service 
involves, and of the utter absence of anything like compensating 
results. Not only do we, at an expense which Sir H. Bruce said 
he should understate if he put it at a million per annum, maintain 
fourteen ships of war on the station, but we permit red-tape and 
system such full sway that the loss of human life is horrible for 
even an African climate. Although it has been strongly urged 
upon the Admiralty that no ship’s crew should be kept upon the 
coast for a longer period than two years at a time, yet the same 
vessels have been continued on the station for three, four, five, 
and even six years. The drain upon the best blood of the country 
which this involves, is shown in the return of the mortality between 
1855 and 1865. During those ten years, out of 15,000 men the 
number of them dead or invalided amounted to 1,157. We have 
heard very little of the benefits which the negro has derived from 
these sacrifices. We find that numbers of them have been 
drowned in the attempts made to rescue them from the slavers ; 
and upon the whole there appears to be but one opinion, that the 
squadron is practically useless. Instead of leaving our sailors to 
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waste away in the hopeless and demoralizing inactivity of a life on | 
the African coast, could we not benefit humanity quite as much by 
employing them in the more agreeable duty of extirpating the 
pirates who infest the Chinese seas, and of whose atrocities we 
learn something by almost every mail from the East ? 








£6,661,914 is the exact sum which Sir Samuel Morton Peto, 
Bart., M.P., Edward Ladd Betts, and Thomas Russell Crampton, 
are alleged to owe the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
When Sir S. M. Peto stood for Finsbury, in the spring of 1859, 
his peculiar claims upon the constituency were, we remember, urged 
in the following manner :— 


“The soldiers’ friend, and sailors’, too, 
He saved their weary feet, O! 
On railroad car, they blest from far, 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto.” 


We doubt, however, if the holders of London, Chatham, and Dover 
stock will, just now, be inclined to join in the blessing. 








A paracrarH has this week gone the round of the papers headed 
“ Trades’ Union Outrage.” We have good reasons for believing 
that the outrage had no connection with trades’ unions, The | 
alleged offender is not a workman, but, unless we are greatly 
misinformed, the son, and brother, and brother-in-law, of the 
largest needle-manufacturers in Hathersage. We need not go into | 
the reasons why, in certain quarters, it is policy to attribute this 
brutal attack to the trades’ union. Some six or seven years ago, | 
it was rumoured that Lord Derby’s Ministry intended to hand the 
workmen completely over to the masters, The prediction seems 
now on the way of being fulfilled. 








CorNWALL is the paradise for country magistrates, A week or 
two since, some trespassers, including a young woman far advanced 
in pregnancy, were committed to prison for venturing upon the 
lands of Sir J. C. Rashleigh. This week we have to record that 
two agricultural labourers are committed to gaol with hard labour 
for one month for absenting themselves from their master’s service, 
with the addition of fourteen days’ further imprisonment in default 
of paying the costs of the prosecution. We trust that a reformed 
Parliament will see that there is some difference between the man 
who absents himself from work (by which he is a loser), and the 
gaol-criminal with whom he is compelled to associate. 





Tux litigation between the shareholders and creditors of Over- 
end, Gurney, & Co., Limited, has at Jength reached the last court 
of appeal, and promises now to be finally determined. The pro- 
ceedings are by way of appeal to the House of Lords, on the part 
of Mr, Oke, a shareholder of the company, from two decisions, 
one in the Court of Vice-Chancellor Malins, and the other in that 
of the Master of the Rolls ; and the appellant urges that his name 
should be removed from the register of shareholders upon the 
grounds which he advanced in the Courts below, i.¢., the fraud 
and misrepresentation put forth by the directors in their circular. 
As Mr. Oke’s case is like that of a large number of persons who 
took shares in the concern, the decision of their Lordships will be 


one of the greatest importance, not only to the creditors, but to 
the general body of shareholders. 





A most gratifying statement has appeared with reference to the 
success of the Snider rifle and the Boxer cartridge at the recent 
Wimbledon meeting. The Boxer ammunition is said to have given 
complete satisfaction throughout the meeting, in its accuracy, faci- 
lities of loading and extraction, and certainty of ignition, The 
performance of the rifle in the hands of Corporal Andrews, of the 
26th Kent Rifle Volunteers at the 500 yards range was very 
remarkable. In five minutes the rifle discharged fifty shots, and 


of these forty-eight struck the target, scoring a total of 135 
points, 





A. GENTLEMAN, whose powers of invention are evidently in 
considerable excess of his grammar, thus advertises in the 


Times :— 


“Locomotion 1n A1k.—Means having been devised and proved for 
effectually controlling and guiding balloons on a principle of common 
Bense, being pressure produced by their motion, the author will confer 
with a representative of any association or joint-stock company that is 
or may be formed to promote their use. Desiring no undue or unfair 





advantage, if failing in this last endeavour to engage attention of his | 








countrymen, it will be offered to foreigners. It is as vain to try to 
check the progress of art as it were to attempt to stay the course of 
nature.” 

In the palmy days of joint-stock enterprise, when “ promoters” 
flourished, shareholders might have been found whose common 
sense— being pressure produced by motion ”—might have induced 
them to take shares in the Locomotion in Air Company. It is sad, 
however, to reflect that those days have departed, and that foreigners 
are to be benefited. 





Is it possible that there is no law in this country to prevent the 
sale of the “Confessional Unmasked” in the open streets? We 
find this collection of nastiness advertised on a board carried by an 
old man who sells copies for a shilling, and who is accompanied by 
another old gentleman in a similar line of business who stoops 
under the burden of a pose plastique. Mr. Whalley should moralize 
upon the companionship. 





FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue Royal Italian Opera is to close for the season this (Saturday) 
night with the seventh representation of Gounod’s “ Romeo e Giu- 
lietta.” Of this work we have spoken so fully, first in our general 
columns simultaneously with its production in Paris in April, and 


| again on its first performance here the week before last, that we 


need merely repeat our impression that, whether or no it be esti- 
mated as highly as its composer's “ Faust,” it unquestionably 
possesses in itself sufficient charm to render it a source of attraction 
in seasons to come ; in addition to the special interest of Mdlle. 
Patti’s exquisite performance as Juliet—the conception and execu- 
tion of which, both dramatic and vocal, are, as we have previously 
said, of the highest order of histrionic and vocal art. The season 
just concluded commenced on April 2 with Bellini’s “ Norma,” 
with a cast similar to that of last year. On April 4, Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca resumed her position here as Margherita in “ Faust ;” 
M. Petit making his first appearance on the occasion in Mefistofele, 
in which he achieved a success commensurate with that which has 
attended his performance of the part in Paris. On the same occa- 
sion Signor Guadagnini (also a barytone) appeared for the first time 
as Valentino ; but, although an artist of some merit, he was but 
little more heard of. On April 9, Signor Cotogni, another bary- 
tone, made a successful first appearanceas Nelusko in “ L’Africaine.” 
The 23rd of the same month brought back Malle. Fricci in one of her 
best parts—Amelia in “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” which occasion also 
introduced, for the first time (as the Page Oscar), Mdlle. Nau, a 
young lady who proved serviceable on several occasions during the 
season in similar subordinate parts. Signor Cotogni again made 
a favourable impression by his performance as Valentino in 
“ Faust,” on April 27 ; and M. Petit, if he did not enhance his 
position, did not lower it by his first appearance as Figaro, on 
May 2; when Malle. Fricci played the Countess for the first time, 
with more success in the scenes of earnest interest than in those of 
light comedy. Another Figaro appeared on May 4, in Rossini’s 
“Tl Barbiére,’—a character scarcely so well suited to Signor 
Cotogni’s powers as those more melodramatic parts in which he had 
previously appeared. The same occasion brought back Malle. 
Adelina Patti, perhaps the most charming and refined Rosina the 
stage has ever possessed. Although nothing could go beyond the 
refinement of her previous performance of Lucia, in which Mdlle. 
Patti reappeared on May 9, it has, perhaps, gained somewhat in 
intensity, especially in the mad scene. The Edgardo on this 
occasion was Signor Fancelli, a tenor of value in secondary parts. 
As Don Giovanni, in Mozart’s opera, on May 31, Signor Cotogni 
appeared in a more ambitious position than any he had previously 
essayed, and one in which he can scarcely be said to have achieved 
a complete success. It was a performance of much, but unequal, 
merit. The Zerlina of Mdlle. Patti, although no novelty, was as 
conspicuous as ever from its charm of personal manner and refine- 
ment of vocal execution, On June 4, Verdi’s new opera, “ Don 
Carlos,” was produced with as much success as could have been 
expected from a work of such sombre dramatic character 
and over-elaborated musical treatment. As the Princess Eboli, 
Madlle. Fricci displayed a degree of declamatory power and 
tragic intenseness that she has scarcely ever before attained, admi- 
rable as most of herimpersonations have been. It was a perform- 
ance nothing short of excellent. The production of this opera 
also brought forward, as the Grand Inquisitor, a new bass singer, 
Signor Bagagiolo, whose fine sonorous voice and impressive style, 
were most effective in this and in other subordinate, but yet 
important, parts during the season—among the rest, in the character 
of Baldassare, in “ La Favorita.” The next, and most important, 
event of the season, was the production, on July 11, of Gounod’s 
new opera, “ Romeo e Giulietta,” our account of which was 80 
recent that we need now do no more than refer to the fact. The 
State visit of the Sultan to this establishment, on July 15, was @ 
matter of general, rather than of special musical interest—the ode 
ome on the occasion, with Mr. Costa’s music to Mr. Bartho- 
omew’s words, being a piece of merely fugitive importance. Most 
of the excellent artists of last season, with the exception of Signor 
Ronconi, have appeared this season, including Mdlles. Adelina 
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Patti, Pauline Lucca, Fricci, Mesdames Vilda, and L. Sherrington, 
Signori Mario, Naudin, Fancelli, Neri-Baraldi, Rossi, Graziani, 
Ciampi, Tagliafico, Attri, Polonini, Capponi, and Fallar, besides 
the important new appearances specified above, and that of Signor 
Marino, a tenor of utility in secondary parts. The orchestra has 
still retained its pre-eminence under the excellent conductor, 
Mr. Costa, to whom the general efficiency of the musical per- 
formances here is so largely due. The scenic arrangements, too, 
and the effective stage management of Mr. A. Harris, have been 
as conspicuous as ever for elaborate completeness ; and most of the 
grand lyric works which are included in the repertoire of this 
establishment have been given with all the splendour peculiar 
to the Royal Italian Opera. The production of two such elaborate 
new works as “Don Carlos” and “ Romeo e Giulietta,” may well 
counterbalance the non-revival, as proposed, of “ La Gazza Ladra,” 
“ Fidelio,” “I Puritani,” &c, especially as all such promises made 
in the prospectus of the season must be understood with reservation 
as to the exigencies that may arise. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre is announced to close on Saturday next, 
without any of those extra performances which have been usual at 
this house for several seasons. “ I] Flauto Magico” (“ Die Zauber- 
flite”) has been given here during the past week, with Madlle. 
Titiens as Pamina, and Malle. Nilsson as the Queen of Night—in 
each case an improveraent on the cast of last season, although that 
was by no means an inefficient one. Malle. Titiens gave a dramatic 
importance to the part of Pamina which it seldom receives—her 
singing of the beautiful air in G minor, “ Ah! lo so,” being 
especially admirable for intense expression. Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
Queen of Night, which has been one of her most successful per- 
formances in Paris, produced as strong an impression here—the 
combination of purity of tone, refinement of style, and brilliant 
execution, being as rare as it is admirable. The rapid bravura 
passages and staccato notes in the highest possible range of the 
soprano voice (written by Mozart specially for the exhibition of the 
exceptional powers of a singer of his day), have perhaps scarcely 
ever been given with such mingled certainty of execution and 
charm of manner. Her reception was enthusiastic. 

The concert given at the Agricultural Hall on Friday week, 
ostensibly in honour of the Belgian visitors—but few of whom, 
however, were among the audience—had no special feature beyond 
a short choral hymn, composed for the occasion by Mr. Benedict, 
whose skilled and 4 pee hand was apparent even in this brief 
fugitive piece, which had some good characteristics of a bold national 
song. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A new play by a new dramatic author, neither sensational nor 
pastoral, more literary than dramatic ; German in idea and Scotch 
in treatment ; bold and original, weak and conventional ; filled 
with two well-drawn and well-contrasted characters, and a host of 
stage puppets ; poetical in some parts, mean and pettifogging in 
others ; simple and clear in story, yet overloaded with dialogue, 
has been produced at the Princess’s Theatre, by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, who impersonates the chief character. The new play is 
called “The Man o’ Airlie,’ and the author is Mr. W. G. Wills, 
the novelist, who honestly owns that he has been indebted for his 
leading idea to a German drama by Carl von Holtie, called “ The 
Laurel Tree and Beggar's Staff.’ Mr. Hermann Vezin has long 
been known as a refined and conscientious actor, with literary 
leanings and accomplishments—one of those men who are an orna- 
ment to the stage ; and the production of such a piece is just what 
any one who knew him would expect under his management. The 
new drama is one that might very easily be ridiculed or praised to 
the skies, according to the way in which it is regarded. Its chief 
fault is that it is too literary in idea, and makes too much of 
literature, The hero—the Man o’ Airlie—is a people’s poet ; and 
one half of the play is, or appears to be, made up of the struggles 
of this hill-side genius to get a volume of poems published. Such 
things are effective in novels, but they are hardly robust enough to 
stand the glare of the footlights. The poet is deceived by a false 
friend, who borrows his money and ruins him; the poet leaves 
farming and the country, loses his wife, becomes a rich man’s 
secretary, pines for freedom and the past, goes mad, has visions, is 
supposed to have destroyed himself, but finally reappears in tatters 
— mild idiocy, to see his statue unveiled in his native village. 

- relief to this somewhat gloomy character is provided in the 
Shape of an old Scotch man-servant, who has not half so much 
a in his composition as Sancho Panza, and who wisely shakes 
—E at his Quixotic master, the poet. The details of Mr. 
‘ Uls's plot are excessively trivial, and it is the excellence of these 
Wo characters, and the quality of his dialogue, that entitle him to 
Praise and encouragement. Mr. Vezin’s acting as the poet was 
Sensible and refined, not wanting in power, and regulated in every 
part by the taste of a gentleman. r. Maclean gave a good broad 
wey of the Scotch servant, and both actors talked the Scotch 
“ps to an extent that must have made them unintelligible to 
th the house, They were not well supported, on the whole, by 

e other actors, but were excellently supported by Mr. Lloyds, 
be. one: painter. The piece was very warmly received, but a 

usiderable portion of this reception belonged to Mr. Vezin, who 
Well deserved it, 
ben Coquette,” after a very short existence, has been with- 
0 n at the Haymarket, “‘ The Love Chase,” with Miss Sedgwick 

Onstance, having been substituted for it. 








The new St. Martin’s Hall Theatre will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Alfred Wigan, and will probably open in November 
with a new blank verse play, by Lord Lytton. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boucicault will reappear at the Princess's about the same time. 


The chief event at the St. James’s Theatre during the past fort- 
night has been the production of M. Emile Augier’s “ Fils de 
Giboyer,” one of those high-class comedies satirizing the men and 
manners of the day, which appear to be rapidly becoming extinct 
here, but which flourish now more than ever on the French stage. The 
“ Fils de Giboyer” is an attack upon the Legitimist party in France, 
under which head the author includes the Ultramontane party, 
whose chief literary representative, M. Louis Veuillot, is avowedly 
satirized under the name of Déodat—though Déodat, by the way, 
is merely alluded to, and is dead before the action of the play com- 
mences. The plot of the comedy is intricate, but always ingenious, 
and never wanting in that clear and logical development which is 
the peculiar gift of the French playwright. M. Augier has been 
accused by his critics of attacking, in this play, an unfortunate and 
fallen party, and of displaying something like servility towards the 
present Government. The charge, notwithstanding his clever 
defence, is not altogether without foundation. The Deputy Maré- 
chal—the retired “ maitre de forge ””—who is too illiterate to write 
his own speeches, and is compelled to have them prepared for him 
by a ach-aelier of the party, is certainly not a fair type of a 
Legitimist orator in the Chamber. M. Augier pleads that, except 
in the one instance mentioned, he has assailed, not persons, but 
principles—not orators and politicians, but the doctrine of divine 
right and the spirit of the Faubourg St. Germain ; and as to his 
play having been licensed by the censorship, he asks, triumphantly, 
what play is not, and why any play should be singled out for 
censure on grounds which are the very conditions of its existence 
as an acting drama! But M. Augier forgets that a play need not 
be political at all; but that, if it is, it must, under a despotic 
Government, be necessarily one-sided. The aristocratic prejudices 
of the Faubourg St. Germain are absurd enough, and the intrigues 
of the Legitimist party doubtless maintain a mischievous agitation ; 
but men’s sense of fair play is offended by ridicule which, for all 
the author’s reasoning, is applied, and was indeed certain to be 
applied, to persons who are not permitted to defend themselves in 
the same arena. Though politics are the foundation of the comedy, 
it has an interesting plot and some pathetic situations. M. Ravel's 
performance of Giboyer, the hack pamphleteer, the needy man of 
genius who prostitutes his talents to the use of a party in whick he 
has no faith, and who yet has a bright side to his life in his devotion 
to his son, is a fine piece of acting, which would alone secure the 
success of the comedy. M. Hoguet’s performance of Maréchal the 
deputy was equally worthy of praise. The St. James’s troupe is in 
every respect a good working company ; but the necessarily frequent 
changes of programme render it impossible that all can be well 
versed in their parts. Probably, however, only those of the 
audience who were in boxes near the orchestra were aware of the 
frequency of the prompter’s aid. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


Ir is generally acknowledged that the study of meteorites has 
been attended with some difficulty owing to the absence of a 
recognised system of arrangement. Physicists will, therefore, 
geile accept a classification of these bodies, which has just been 
proposed by M. Daubrée, who has been investigating the specimens 
in the Paris collection. M. Daubrée divides all meteorites into 
two primary groups, Siderites and Asiderites—the former being 
chasacterized by the presence of metallic iron, and the latter by its 
absence. The Asiderites contains one group only, which is termed 
Asideres. The Siderites are divided into two sections : in the first 
the specimens do not inclose stony particles, and in this we find 
the group of Holosideres; in the second both iron and stony 
matter are present. This, then, includes two groups: Syssideres, 
in which the iron is seen as a continuous mass ; and Sporadosideres, 
in which the iron is present in the form of scattered grains. 

A new compass of extraordin oe and efficiency is said 
to have been devised by the Earl of Caithness, and to have been 
submitted successfully to severe tests. We have not heard any 
details of its construction. 

Professor Halford, of Melbourne, has published a paper in the 
British Medical Journal upon the subject of the poison of the 
cobra-di-capello, and indicates some important points in regard to 
the action of the poison. He has found that the immediate result 
of the poison is to develop in the blood a number of corpuscles of 
living “germinal matter,’ which increase in great numbers, till at 
length they constitute the bulk of the blood. These cellsappearto be of 
a vegetable growth, and by their number they so completely absorb 
the oxygen of the blood that the person poisoned may be said to 
die of asphyxia. 

M. Broca has been examining an ancient skull of one of the 
Incas, and he concludes from his observations that trepannning 
was practised among this early race. In the skull examined there 
was found a square aperture, which had evidently been made with 
a knife or chisel. M. Broca’s reason for supposing the operation to 
have been performed for the purpose of restoring health is that he 
found that the portion of the skull in the vicinity of the aperture 

en subject to some disease, such as necrosis. 
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Dr. Attfield, the director of the Pharmaceutical laboratories, has, 
we believe, “in the press” an important treatise on pharmaceutical 
chemistry, which will soon be published. 


M. Jansenn has been investigating the magnetic and allied 
phenomena of the volcanic region of Santorin, and has found 
some important results. His discoveries relate especially to 
the action of the volcanic deposits and fissures on the magnetic 
needle. He says the observations made show that there is a 
very powerful magnetic influence in the direction of the volcanic 
lines already mapped out by M. Fouqué, and indicated by the 
eruptive centres Micra, Georges, and Aphroessa. He found the 
magnetic dip very much less in those parts beyond the volcanic 
region than in others. M. Fouqué’s study of the district in the 
neignbourhood of Aphroessa, led him to suspect the existence of a 
secondary fissure. M. Jansenn has brought his magnetic tests to 
bear on this question, and he has found that the magnetic reeords 
tend very strongly to bear out M. Fouqué’s suspicion. M. Jansenn 
recommends Government to insist on general magnetic observations 
during surveys, &c., as he says they afford us a means of sounding 
the depths of solid strata, and possibly of anticipating earthquake. 

It is extremely unlikely that we shall ever adopt the proposal to 
supply London with water brought from the Bala Lake, but as the 
proposition meets with support in some quarters, on the ground that 
such water is much purer than that of the Thames, it may be as 
well to lay before our readers an analysis just published by Mr. R. 
H. Smith, and which shows most conclusively that the Bala water 
is as full of impurity as that of the Thames at Hampton Court. The 
sample analyzed was taken from the river on the 15th inst. 


Parts 1n 1,000,000. 


Solid residue 
Loss on ignition 
Chlorine 


Permanent hardness 
Temporary 


M. Nordenskiold has discovered a new mineral which contains a 
considerable percentage of thallium, and in compliment to Mr. W. 
Crookes, F.R.S., the discoverer of this metal, he has termed it 
Crookesite. The new mineral was found in Mosander’s Collection, 
and contains about 19 percent. of thallium. It exists in the form of 
sinall coherent opaque masses, has a dead-grey colour, a density of 
69, and does not appear in the crystalline state. Besides thallium, 
it contains copper, silver, and selenium. 

Mr. J. Waller writes to the Pall Mall Gazette in explanation of 
the outbreak of cattle-plague in Essex, and states the following re- 
markable fact :—‘* The Antwerp cattle-steamer arrived at Harwich 
at 9.40 a.m,on Wednesday last. Her cattle reached the Maiden-lane 
Station for the metropolitan market at 3 a.m. the following day. 
As twelve hours’ quarantine must elapse before the veterinary 
inspection, it follows this examination must have taken place and 
the certificate have been granted by night.” 

The cause of the changes of colour, which in iodine-starch vary 
according to the temperature, has been explained in a paper by M. 
Pellet in the Bulletin de la Société Chimique. The discoloration 
produced by heat he believes to be due to the solution of the 
1odine-starch in an excess of hot starch. When the mixture is cool 
the solubility diminishes, and then the colour is restored. 

The United States consul at Peru states that there is a plant in 
Peru whose pods produce a silky fibre, which is of a quality 
superior to ordinary silk of the silkworm. It is said that the 
United States Government propose to introduce the plant into 
their country. It is impossible to place much reliance on any part 
of the rumour, as the absence of all botanical details renders farther 
inquiry impossible. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE, 
THE MONEY MARKET. 
I’ripay Morne. 

Tut expected decline in the Bank rate to 2 per cent. took place 
yes'erday, after having been deferred for no possible reason for at 
least a fortnight. As it is, the change can hardly do much good. 
Ju the open market the terms for discounting the best commercial 
bills are quoted at 1] to 2 per cent., but these are entirely nominal 
prices. The brokers are generally glad to receive 1} or 18, and it 
has been by no means an uncommon circumstance for business to 
be done as low as 1}. At present, therefore, it is not likely that 
the position of the money market will vary to any essential extent. 
If the abundance of available capital is such that 14 per cent. is 
accepted by private firms, while the Bank rate is at 24, a redaction 
in tie official minimum to 2 per cent. can make no difference. The 
great bulk of the transactions will still go where the terms are 
cheapest, no matter whether the margin is } or | percent. In 
ordinary times the rates in the open market are generally but a 
sinall fraction below those current at the Bank, and hence the latter 
retains its fair proportion of discount business. Moreover, as we 
have previously remarked, therearemany persons who will invariably 
take their paper to the Bank by preference, provided, of course, 
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that it only involves a moderate addition to the cost of discount, 
An eighth or perhaps a quarter per cent. above the ordin 
market terms might be snbmitted to, but the case is altered when 
the difference becomes as high as 1 per cent. In these days of 
active competition it is no inconsiderable advantage for a merchant 
to get his bills discounted at 14 per cent. while his rivals are 
paying 24 or 2. Probably it is for this reason that the great com- 
mercial firms are obtaining every day a larger share of the trade of 
the country. On account of their capital and position the rates 
they pay are always the lowest, and hence at frequent and espe- 
cially critical periods they can afford to undersell the smaller 
trader. Reverting, however, to the question of the reduction in the 
Bank rate, although it may not bring any important accession of 
business it is at least a step in the right direction. While it may 
be conceded that in times of exceptional difficulty such as pre- 
vailed just a year ago, the Bank commands the discount market, 
when once matters drop into their ordinary channel the Bank has 
no more power than any other large capitalist. Suppose that an 
eminent banking company or private firm were to say, “‘ We will not 
discount at 14 per cent., because we think that so low a rate is an 
incentive to speculation,” the general opinion respecting the 
business capacities of the managers would not be heightened, 
The motive would undoubtedly be laudable, but the fatal defect 
would remain, that the intended restriction must turn out alto- 
gether inoperative. If the public are determined to speculate, no 
power on earth, not even a high Bank rate of discount, will 
prevent them. 





The general aspect of monetary and commercial affairs is any- 
thing but encouraging. Rates of discount decline, less from 
redundance of wealth than from want of trade. The general dis- 
inclination to embark in new enterprises is only equalled by the 
disfavour into which even the best established securities have 
fallen. The public have latterly been selling the Consols they 
purchased at the low prices lately current, though it is difficult to 
see how they can employ their money to better advantage than by 
leaving it in the funds. Such, at least, is the opinion of the bank- 
ing interest, who have been quietly buying while the general public 
were selling. As regards railway investments few persons appear 
disposed to entertain them for a moment, and if the realizations 
that take place are comparatively small, that circumstance is 
chiefly due to the disinclination to part with stock on the eve of 
the declaration of a dividend. The dealings in foreign bonds 
remain as before—a dead letter. Reports are now and then circa- 
lated as feelers to test the probable success of new loans, but their 
reception has not been such as to warrant the experiments which 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and a number of other Governments would 
be only too glad to bring forward. Foreign bonds are now diste- 
garded as much as they were, not very long ago, eagerly sought. 
We have before had occasion to point out this feeling, and it 
appears to be growing stronger every day. It is almost needless 
to add, that joint-stock companies’ shares of every description are 
in the same category. No one cares to take the trouble of dis- 
criminating between the good and the bad, but all are condemned 
alike. However unreasonable the public view may be, it seems 
that at present no argument can persuade them to abandon it. 


It is difficult to see how long this state of affairs will last. 
Money is accumulating with even greater rapidity than before, 
and the advices each week from New York bring intelligence, not 
of acessation, but of a continuance of the shipments of specie, 
which for some months have already been extraordinarily heavy. 
Australia, also, is sending more than the average supply of gold 
that we generally receive. It is, of course, inevitable that the 
rates of discount should fall—in fact, this result has long beet 
predicted. Money is daily becoming more abundant, and it is 
strange contradiction that the more abundant it becomes, the less 
are people inclined to employ their surplus funds, It is not at 
all impossible that the present feeling will continue until next 
spring. By that time the effect of 2 per cent. (perhaps 14) will be 
thoroughly appreciated and the distrust caused by the events of 
the past year may have worn out. Investments will be in demand 
even as they are now neglected. It may be hoped that one de 
scription at least will mot be overlooked. The railway interest 
ranks among the first in the kingdom. It has been enormously 
injured by reckless financial mismanagement, but at last the evil 
has worked its own cure. Public opinion has caused an entife 
change of system, and, according to all probability, inaugurated 
new and better era of prosperity. It would be a national mit 
fortune if the reform that has now been begun should be m 
by an unnecessarily prolonged continuance of that distrust which 
the events of former years have unfortunately but too W 
warranted, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THOMAS DRUMMOND.* 


TxeERE are men who, without being representative in a national 
or imperial sense, who, without positive genius or powers marked 
enough to impress an age or a country, are yet men whose lives it is 
useful and interesting to read. In the study of politics it is often 
well to take our eyes off the great historical figures and to look, not 
only at the Minister or the Chancellor or the distinguished Opposition 
leader, but at the working agents and subordinates, whose offices 
touch us more closely and nearly, and who are often the pioneers of 
reform and change. The man whose memoirs are now before us 
was of a class of which we may perhaps feel as proud as we do of 
a class more exceptional and more brilliant ; and as the work he did 
in his time is yet unfinished, it may help those who are bound to 
carry it on to know the difficulties he had to contend against, and 
the spirit, perseverance and conscientiousness with which he 
broke the ground for any who might choose to follow him. 

Seme one has said that the earliest example of ability shown by 
a Scotchman lies in his managing to be born north of the Tweed. 
Drummond was born in Edinburgh in 1797. His father was a 
writer to the signet and a “ laird” by virtue of an estate in Perth- 
shire. Mrs. Drummond, the mother of the subject of the memoir, 
was @ famous toast, and was known as “the beautiful Betsey 
Somers.” Mr. Drummond took to farming extravagantly, and so 
wasted his income that when he died he left his wife and four 
children with only £120 a year to live upon. The widow seemed 
to have had a hard time of it, but she bore up bravely and cheer- 
fully. Mr. M‘Lennan gleans a bundle of traits to indicate the 
future of his hero. Young Drummond, at the age of ten, could, 
it appears, bind books, make a desk, rig a model ship perfectly, 
and set right the roasting-jack whenever that important piece of 
mechanism became troublesome. We do not place much faith on 
stories of this kind, but a biographer considers it his duty to gather 
and to tell them. The first school Drummond was sent to was the 
Grammar School of Musselburgh. It was kept by a Mr. Taylor, 
who, it appears, was of what Prout used to term the Polu-flog-boyo 
description of a Dominie. He not only beat Drummond, but would 
pinch his ears until the blood came. The student, however, was 
fortunate enough to get ridof the tyrant, and he became a pupil of 
George Jardine, professor of logic and rhetoric in Glasgow Univer- 
sity. This gentleman had sense and discretion enough to perceive 
the promise of ability which the boy showed and his unceasing 
diligence. Jardine told Mrs. Drummond that “John Wilson” 
(Christopher North) and her Tom were the cleverest lads he 
ever had under his charge. When thirteen years of age, Drummond 

tudied with Mr. George Scott, a mathematical master in the 
High-street. Mr. Scott testified to his extraordinary proficiency in 
the higher branches of mathematics and natural philosophy, and 
spoke of his possessing “a sound judgment combined with 
uncommon application.” In 1812, through the influence of a Mr. 
Aitchison, Drummond received an appointment to the Academy 
at Woolwich, which he entered as a cadet in the spring of the 
following year. 

an instance of sturdy, though rather “uncanny,” indepen- 
dence we are told that when Drummond’s trunks were being 
packed, his mother was so proud of his school certificates that she 
was proceeding to stow them away carefully. ‘‘ He came and asked 
for them, and to her horror threw them into the fire.” “If I can’t 
earn a better character than that,’ said he, “I don’t deserve it.” 
At Woolwich Mr. M‘Lennan can find us nothing to relate worthy 





dwelling upon except that the lad became homesick, was poorly — 


fed, went through the usual ordeal of blackguard practical jokes, 
and was finally more or less reconciled to his situation. 
Woolwich in J uly, 1815, and became attached as a commissioned 
officer to the 
thing. He studied five or six hours a day, ran over to France to 
See a review, invented a new species of pontoon bridge, and read 
hard at the technical literature of his profession. There was, indeed, 
Something almost fidgetty in the vivacious manner in which 
Drummond worked. It would end in most persons in an utter 


He left | 


royal corps of engineers. He was active in every- 


waste of energy, but Drummond had a national capacity for success, | 


. 2 began to think that a military life would not satisfy his ambi- 
’ 
cumstances connected him with the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, 
and in geodesy he found ample physical as well as mental employ- 
ment. His situation compelled him to travel continually to take 
oe observations, and he was enabled to find a use for his 
ee attainments which were at this time considerable enough 
prey the respect and attention of Sir John Herschel. “The 
e of the officers who went out in the surveying season,” writes 
-M‘Lennan, “ was an exceedingly trying one. It was a life of 
ship and exposure, of frequent privation and fatigue, occasion- 

a 4 of hazard and adventure ; a life to try the strongest, and 
= to injure the less robust. The duties were twofold—station- 
nting and the work of observation. A county was to be rapidly 
‘versed, for every day in the season was of value; and hill after 


ws to be ascended, till the most eligible for a station of observa- | 


— discovered. The station was always on a high hill-top, 
=e peak. The observatory, once erected there, the officers 
® it their home ; some of them made expeditions thence for 





. ; 
Lenn mit of Thomas Drummond, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under-Secretary to the Lord | 
dh Ireland 1835 to 1840. By John F. M‘Lennan, M.A., Advocate, | 


| respective parties could name or identify. 


n & Douglas. 


and he was close upon drifting into the law. However, cir- | 


the purpose of erecting flagstaffs on the hills as points for observa- 
tion, while others, through all weathers, kept by the theodolite 
ready to avail themselves of every favourable opportunity of 
observation.” 

Drummond threw himself heart and soul into this work. He 
renewed his mechanical studies. He spent four or six hours a day 
at chemistry. It was at this period that he invented the Drummond 
Lime-light. A full account of it was supplied by him to the 
‘Philosophical Transactions” of 1826, and Sir John Herschel, in 
a letter to Mrs. Drummond, says he was present in the Tower 
armoury where Drummond exhibited the light for the first time to 
the scientific world of London. Our readers would not thank us 
for even epitomizing the dreary and dull register of experiments 
set down in this memoir by Mr. M‘Lennan. On the whole they 
were eminently successful, and so much that Drummond was 
asked to dine with the King. His Majesty, as Duke of Clarence 
had been present at many of the trials. During a personal inter- 
view with the inventor, when the subject was explained to him— 
“his Majesty,” writes Drummond, “was pleased to exclaim, 
God bless my soul; that’s very wonderful!” The italics are 
Drummond’s, and the letter from which we quote is altogether 
very amusing. Here is a passage from it :— 


‘We are conducted by a page to a long gallery or room. I have 
drawn a plan to make the description more intelligible. In the long 
room was a single lady. Old Woolmore made his bow, and introduced 
me to the Countess Mayo. She is the lady waiting on the Queen. 
Speedily, ladies and gentlemen began to enter the room, almost all of 
them resident in the palace, for it so happened that there was not 
above four or five strangers at dinner that day. It might be reckoned 
almost a family party in point of numbers, although the number 
amounted to thirty. Presently the Queen enters (by the door marked 
in the plan), leaning on the arm of her maid of honour, a very yo | 
girl by the bye. Ladies and gentlemen form into two rows on eac 
side, to allow her Majesty to pass into the drawing-room. Then the 
King enters, bows to such of the gent/emen as happened to be near 
his side, and walks on to the drawing-r1om. Then the gentlemen enter 
the drawing-foom, or walk about the gallery till dinner is announced. 
. +... There were more gentlemen than ladies, therefore it did not 
fall to my lot to conduct any of them into the dining-room. Old 
Woolmore had the last. However, my embarrassment was very soon 
over, and I found myself very comfortably seated between two ladies 
—very pretty women; but who might they be—Mrs. or Misses, 
Countesses or Duchesses? From this difficalty I was speedily relieved 
by a gentleman on the left introducing me to both of them. One of 
them, Miss Mitchell, a beauty and maid of honour to the Queen; the 
other, Lady Errol, one of the Fitzclarences (daughter of the King and 
the late celebrated Mrs. Jordan). . . . . The King sets an example to 
the household in his attention to his guests. He asks them all to 
drink wine with him from the highest to the lowest. Indeed, he 
asked me twice—the second time probably because he had forgotten 
the first. . . . . In the music-room there was obviously less restraint. 
The Queen’s band occupied the room, and played at intervals. At 
one table sat the Queen, Lady Mayo, Miss D’Esté, Marchioness Wel- 
lesley, and some other lady. They were all employed in embroidering. 
On the opposite side sat the King and Lady Maryborough on a sofa, 
and the remainder of the ladies and gentlemen were disposed in gr ups 
in different parts of the room. Well, the music ceases; presently the 
Queen rises. The ladies form in two lines at the door, and the Queen 
kisses the cheek of each of her own ladies of honour. They in return 
kiss her hand. She then disappears. The King follows, and then— 
the devil take the hindmost.’’ 


Drummond at this period was also introduced to Lord 
Brougham, and for the first time began to turn away from science 
to become absorbed in. politics. His first employment was upon 
the Boundary Commission associated with the Reform Bill of 1832, 
This was mere drudgery, and any other man but Drummond would 
have thrown up at once an uncongenial and badly paid situation. 
He held on, however, until the business was thoroughly done, ona 
principle of his own connected with the mathematics of represen- 
tation, which was strongly but unsuccessfully opposed in the House 
by Chief Baron (then Mr.) Pollock. In 1833 Lord Althorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, invited Drummond to be his private 
secretary. Lord Althorp was leader of the House as well as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Drummond’s office was no sinecure, 
The Minister paid a high tribute to his secretary by saying, “One 
of the most pleasing recollections of my political life is that it 
made me acquainted with Mr. Drummond.” In July, 1835, Drum- 
mond went to Ireland with Lord Mulgrave, as under-secretary. 
The appointment was an exceedingly popular one. Lord Morpeth 
was to be chief secretary. Before “8 in the Phoenix Park 
Lodge, Drummond married Miss Kinnaird, a lady of considerable 
fortune and personal attractions. He then applied himself to the 
solution of Irish difficulties, and with as much effect, at least, as 
will for ever endear his name to the country which profited so 


_ much by his exertions. 


The review of Irish history with which Mr, M‘Lennan interpo- 
lates his book is usefal in its way, although we should have pre- 
ferred a more condensed and analytic essay, confined to a period 
closer upon the time when Drummond took part in it. Drummond’s 
survey operations gave him excellent opportunities of coming in 
contact with the peasantry, and of learning their habits and 
customs. This knowledge he turned to excellent account. On his 
arrival in Ireland the country was in a most distracting condition. 
Faction fights raged on every side. As many as three thousand 
sometimes fought for a cause which bably neither of the 
e miserable and 
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partial policy of the previous Administrations encouraged the 
rank growth of Orangeism. Then came Whiteboyism and agrarian 
outrages. Landlords and agents were shot. The Crown prosecu- 
tions were conducted with packed juries. The people had no con- 
fidence in the fairness of the authorities, and looked upon the law 
simply as an instrument for oppression. Drummond did his best 
to ameliorate this state of things. He improved the constabulary. 
He placed Roman Catholics in posts of trust and authority, so as 
to remove the odium of partisanship from the Executive. He told 
the Tipperary magistrates, when those gentry were panic-struck by 
the ferocious onslaughts of their discontented serfs, that “ property 
had its duties as well as its rights.” The paternity of this 
aphorism has been disputed, but irrefutable evidence shows it now 
to be Drummond's, Mr. Gladstone, in quoting it, says :— 


“T think it was about thirty years ago, when a gentleman of high 
character and great ability, employed in the public service in Ireland, 
created very considerable alarm and apprehension by putting forward 
in a concise and telling form what was thought the somewhat revo- 
lutionary doctrine, that property has its duties as well as its rights. 
That doctrine was received by many, perhaps more from a want of 
use and reflection than from any ill intention, as if it were some 
monstrous conception aiming at the breaking up of the very foun- 
dations of society. But that dreaded monster, if such it was, has 
now become a domesticated idea. It has entered, we may say, into 
every house, and it lies as quietly by every fireside as if it were the 
favourite cat or dog of the family.” 


This saying was eminently indicative of Drummond, who was in 
all things a deliberate, conscientious man. The wild hatred and 
intolerant absurdities which he found in Ireland did not discourage 
him from attempting a reform, and he went to work at once by 
opposing himself to bigotry, and by closing with the land question, 
the religious question, and the faction troubles, in a determined 
and strictly liberal manner. The various proposals and schemes 
instituted and prompted by Drummond for the solution of the 
Irish difficulty are valuable to the politician and the historian, 
Mr. M‘Lennan recapitulates them with great succin€®tness. We 
have to regret, however, that he did not throw around his subject 
something of a homelier and a more personal interest. We feel a 
strong desire to know a little more of the domestic life of a man 
like Drummond, but at the same time it is easy to see how to 
satisfy such a curiosity in reference to one, many of whose friends 
and relatives may still be living, would be to invade a province 
which should be exempt from all literary intrusion. Drummond 
was a good man in the best sense of the word. His affection for 
his mother, his self-abnegation, in the cause of duty, his unselfish- 
ness, his absence of vanity, and his piety, render him, if not an 
historical character, a character to be admired wherever nobility of 
sentiment and nobility of action are appreciated. Mr. M‘Lennan 
has, on the whole, peformed his task with care and ability, and his 
book is not only interesting as a memoir, but useful as a reference 
to the condition of Ireland, which, unfortunately, even up to the 
present, maintains its almost chronic collection of embarrassments. 








THE CELTS VINDICATED.* 


In Mr. Matthew Arnold the Celts have found a champion of the 
true Celtic pattern, who, if we allow for his Saxon blood and 
English training, and for his deep study of that Germanism he now 
not very convincingly disavows, may indeed be called, almost in 
the words of a well-known proverb, more a Celt than the Celts 
themselves. No Philocelt before him has ever brought into so 
small a compass so grand a disregard of so many facts, so vast an 
accumulation of theories, so utter a scorn of creeping Saxons, so 
thorough an admiration of beautiful Celts, and he stands alone like 
an intellectual gymnast, head downwards, on the summit of his 
pyramid of inverted pyramids, having gained this envied and 
solitary height by the aid of the tools of modern science which he 
accepts and employs. The reader may wonder how in four small 
lectures, which certainly prove that Oxford rightly chose Mr. 
Arnold for the chair of poetry, since in those days the force of 
imagination was held to be a qualification—how in such limits and 
on the one subject of Celtic literature we should have such a 
microcosm of theories and fancies ; but he should know that these 
are Celtic lectures in which the stream of argument pleasantly 
meanders between broad margins of illuminated digressions on all 


— ee and other questions, such as Philistinism and its | 
remedy in a Celtic chair at Oxford, or indeed at every university, | 
f y ys | see, to the music with which they are united, and of which they 


and some hints for the formation of a new religion on a basis of 
Goetheism. We creeping Saxons as we are, before taking our 


diversion in the pleasant margins, wish to plunge into the main | 


stream, where even we may find some positive benefit, if we do not 
lose ourselves, whether by sticking in the real Celtic mud which 
lies at the bottom, or by being carried away by the current into 
that ocean of uncertainties into which it flows. 

Is there a Celtic element in English poetry /—this is really the 
most important subject discussed in these lectures. In our nation 
there must be, for certainly the Britons were absorbed by con- 
quering races, and in physical type, in character, and perhaps also 
in language we show no uncertain traces of Celticism ; why then 
should our literature not afford indications of this element in our 
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ancestry ? What Mr. Arnold believes these indications to be may 
best be stated in his own language :— 


‘“‘ If I were asked where English poetry got these three things—itg 
turn for style, its turn for melancholy, and its turn for natural magic, 
for catching and rendering the charm of nature in a wonderfally near 
and vivid way—I should answer, with some doubt, that it got much 
of its turn for style from a Celtic source; with less doubt, that it got 
much of its melancholy from a Celtic source; with no donbt at all, 
that from a Celtic source it got nearly all its natural magic.” 


A creeping Saxon, unaccustomed to Celtic flights, may be allowed 
to wonder that Mr. Arnold’s certainty increases with the difficulty 
of proof. Where we can put fact against fact he has “ some doubt ;” 
where the subject begins to transcend this hard treatment he has 
“less doubt ;” where it is of the subtlest, most intangible kind, 
felt indeed mentally, but volatile to the last degree, he has, of 
course, “ no doubt at all.” 


What Mr. Arnold says of the strength of style in English 
poetry, notably in that of Milton, he might, had he known of his 
existence, have added Saxon Tennyson, and of the want of the 
quality inGerman poetry is self-evidently true. It is equally true 
that the Celtic poetry is remarkable for style. But does it follow 
that our nation being partly Saxon (German), and partly Celtic, 
owes this quality to its Celtic ancestors? Style is certainly as 
characteristic of Latin poetry, and of the poetry of one of the 
Latin races, the Italian, as of English poetry, and if our national 
style was not largely influenced at the time of its formation by 
classical models, it certainly was by Italian. Thus we may readily 
and reasonably account for our having a quality common to the 
Celts, without insisting on its derivation from these ancestors, whose 
literature has not been proved ever to have exercised a positive 
influence upon ours until recent times, though of course a common 
literary quality might have been due to a common origin. his 
is legitimate ground for theorizing, but theorists should be a little 
careful of their choice of facts. Mr. Arnold, with a singular 
inability to see the absurdity of what he is doing, actually com- 
pares a literary epitaph from the Welsh “ Memorials of the Graves 
of the Warriors,” with the village churchyard “ Afflictions sore 
long time I bore,” &c., the want of style in which is due, of 
course, to our having “so much Germanism in us.” He well 
remarks that “even in Germans of genius or talent the want of 
quick light tact, of instinctive perception of the impropriety or 
impossibility of certain things, is singularly remarkable.” Averse 
as we are to digressions, we must notice that the happy citation of 
tombstone-Saxon leads up to a grand attack on German and 
English hymns, the latter also German because Mr. Arnold does 
not like them. He begins his attack by placing side by side, on 
the same level as selections, Sir Roundell Palmer’s “ Book of 
Praise,’ and Mr. Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury of English Songs 
and Lyrics, an arrangement convenient enough for his purpose, 
but which any one acquainted with English hymns will emphatically 
repudiate. Mr. Palgrave’s selection gives a fair idea of each great 
age of English secular poetry ; Sir Roundell Palmer’s well repre 
sents the hymns of one age, and beyond that age of one party, the 
other ages and parties being either slightly represented or not 
repesented at all. By design Henry Vaughan is omitted altogether, 
George Herbert almost omitted, of necessity Miss Winkworth and 
Mason Neale, except when not translators, are wholly omitted, 
and English hymns are therefore not fairly represented. Mr 
Arnold finding like other people that Sir Roundell Palmer’s book 
is poetically unsatisfactory, sets to work to show that we have not 
written and cannot write hymns, because we are not — 
but Germans. He forgets all about our Celtic turn for style an 
sympathy with nature, and says that “our non-German tum 
for style—style of which the very essence is a certain happy 
fineness and truth of poetical perception—could not but desert 
us when our German nature carried us into a kind of composition 
which can please only when the perception is somewhat blunt.’ 
And so we lose the happy guidance of our Celtic nature when out 
German nature somehow or other has its own way. It seems very 
curious that we should be mainly Celtic in secular poetry, and wholly 
German in sacred poetry, more especially as Calvinism, the syste 
that produced most of Sir Roundell Palmer’s hymns, according © 
Mr. Arnold owes its hold on the Welsh to their Celtic origit 
Before leaving this subject we must remark that hymns are rathet 
ecclesiastical than national, the property of the many-voi 
Church, not of any one of its branches alone, and that they ow® 
their hold on us not only, as Mr. Arnold would admit, to 
expression of our religious feelings, but also, as he has failed t 


are verbal accompaniments, Hymns, in truth, judged as poems 
are but judged by one, and that often their weakest side. 

Why the turn for melancholy, or as Mr. Arnold prefers to call 

it, the Titanism of English poetry, should be attributed to a Celti¢ 
source we cannot see, not having the aid of Celtic logic. Perhaps 
it is more markedly perceived in our poetry than in that of any 
other modern nation, more so than in ancient poetry, notwith- 
standing A®schylus. It is certainly strong in the remains of Celti¢ 
os but it is onee so in all natural poetry. Look at the 
-agan Arabs before Mohammed taught his stern system of sub 
mission to what was decreed. Is the Welsh Llywarch Hén, # 
the basis of Ossian, more melancholy than Esh Shanfara, the mi 
anthrope, or the Anacreontic El-Aisha, or Imr-el-Keys the liber 
tine? The same vein of melancholy runs through the poems of 


_ who saw, but could not resolve, the problems of human existen® 
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Greek poetry had less of this Titanism, because, like all Greek art, 
it ignored death, the keystone of human affections, content to 
explain what it understood. Latin poetry was without it because 
it was the poetry of a corrupt state of society, which made it its 
business to forget the great problems that make man melancholy. 
All modern poetry, in so far as it is not classical or not very deeply 
influenced by Calvinism, has more or less of this peculiar melan- 
eholy, and so the great poets of Germany happen to have less of it 
than those of other nations. 

The last quality, the “turn for natural magic, for catching and 
rendering the charm of nature in a wonderfully near and vivid 
way” --we purposely repeat the definition—is the positive indica- 
tion of Celticism in our poetry. Of it Mr. Arnold gives an example 
in Shakespeare’s, 





**In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 


He rather Celtically characterizes these lines as “drenched and 
intoxicated with the fairy dew of that natural magic which is our 
theme.” But how comes he to quote these lines of Keats’s as coming 
under the same definition ?— 


“ Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn;” 


still more a description from Celtic romance, where a sudden transi- 
tion introduces the following passage :— 


“ And they saw a tall tree by the side of the river, one half of 
which was in flames from the root to the top, and the other half was 
green and in full leaf.” 


“Magic,” he adds, “is the word to insist upon, a magically 
vivid and near interpretation of nature.” There seems to be a con- 
fusion of thought here. Real magic is made identical with natural 
magic, with which it cannot be identical, unless indeed natural 
magic means magic of nature. But, then, there is no real magic in 
the citation of Shakespeare, so far as nature is concerned. What 
is meant by rendering the charm of nature, &c.? Is it discovering 
a hidden charm, or discovering that which charms us? What is 
meant by “ magically vivid”? Is it grammatically anything more 
than wonderfully vivid? We are fairly puzzled, and fall back on 
the idea that with Mr. Arnold, as has been said of Philo, “language 
domineers over thought.” 

But it cannot be doubted that in pointing out the difference in 
the description of nature between the classical poets and our own, 
Mr. Arnold, like others, is so far on the right track. It has been said 
that the classical poets are wanting in a sense of the picturesque. 
This idea covers most of the ground with reference to mere natural 
description. But it might perhaps be more truly said that they 
are wanting in a sympathy with nature. To them nature is purely 
external, and not only external to but apart from man. Their 
description is “ vivid and near” enough, or, as Mr. Arnold admits, 
“composed with the eye on the object, a radiancy and light clear- 
ness being added.” The modern poet may describe as nearly and 
vividly, but he adds a human sympathy for nature, he feels with 
nature and makes nature feel with him, and so sees or imagines 
its sentimental side. Whence then do we gain this peculiar quality ? 
The Celts have it, but so, too, have many barbarous or semi- 
barbarous nations who, strangely, in this faculty surpass the 
Polished classical poets. It can only be traced by a careful 
examination of our poetry ; we believe that it begins with the 
Elizabethan age, and that it is due, like the turn for melancholy, 
to the Italian influence which then was at its height. 

The magical element that abounds in Celtic literature is equally 
characteristic of all medieval imaginative literature, eastern as 
well as western, and it may be questioned, whatever we think of 
the antiquity of the Celtic remains in general, whether this element 
18 not due to medieval influences. 

_ And now for a little recreation in the pleasant margins of digres- 
sion. There isa true vein of fun in the criticism of a German 
story, ending in an abyss of platitude, in which “the German 
hature” is seen “ swimming calmly about,” and in a singularly neat 
notice of Mr. Tom Taylor’s translations from Breton poetry 
which make us regret that Mr. Arnold cannot take our place, and 
review himself. There is something better still in the calm, uncon- 
Sclous way in which Lord Strangford’s destructively-critical notes 
are inserted, and then Mr. Arnold quietly reprints the mistake 
. t distinguished philologer had corrected, with some remarks 
a that if he is not right, he must be right somehow. There 
rg we hewn, of genuine good writing, as where he defends Ossian, 

id, having allowed all deductions to be made, says :—“ But there 

_ be left in the book a residue with the very soul of the 
~ lc genius in it, and which has the proud distinction of having 
of ight this soul of the Celtic genius into contact with the genius 
it © nations of modern Europe, and enriched all our poetry by 

: oody Morven, and echoing Sora, and Selma with its silent 

‘ We all owe them a debt of gratitude ;” and so with many 

ges. The lectures are like the conversation of a clever man, 

of quick thought, full of delicate fancy, rich with various 

&, Instinct with hatred of much that is false in our age, and 
uslastic with a hope for its future, yet, like the conversation of 
defi lever man, they are uncertain in their drift, vague in their 
uitions, prejudiced in their judgments, and leading to no certain 

» 80 that as we close them where the author recommends, as a 





means of undermining Philistinism, the founding of a chair of 
Celtic at Oxford, we are inclined to wonder that any creeping 
Saxon should become such a beautiful Celt as to devise this subtle 
means of cutting marble with a razor. 








THE OPENING POMEGRANATE.* 


Arter having served as the medium through which the Trouba- 
dours, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, charmed Euro 
by their chivalrous lays, the Provengal language ceased in the 
following century, from various causes into which we cannot here 
inquire, to be used for literary purposes, and sunk into the degraded 

osition of a patois ; since then it has been, and it is at present, the 
anguage of the peasantry of the south of France, but the muses of 
Provence maintained an obstinate silence for many ages. In the 
present century this protracted silence has been broken, and bril- 
liant has been the revival of Provengal literature. 

It is now some thirty years since Roumanille, then a printer’s 
lad, and now the chief publisher of Avignon, composed a number 
of short poems in the Provengal dialect for the entertainment and 
improvement of the patois-speaking peasants ; the beauty of these 
little pieces attracted much attention in the south of France, many 
of his fellow-countrymen followed Roumanille’s example, and he 
soon found himself at the head of a numerous band of men enthu- 
siastic in the cultivation of the language of the old Troubadours. 
We have already shown in these columns how Mistral, by the 
production of his “ Miréio” in 1859, and his “ Calendau” in the 
present year, passed far beyond the humble aims of the founder of 
this school, spread its fame over civilized Europe, and constituted 
himself the chief of modern Provengal poets. These poets are 
exempt from many of the weak points which contributed in a great 
measure to the decline of the old Provengal poetry ; among these 
a prominent place must be assigned to the ignorance of the old 
Troubadours, the sameness of their topics, and the want of diver- 
sity in their style. It is quite otherwise with the Provengal poets 
of to-day ; their subjects are as various as their treatment of them 
is individually characteristic, but in one respect they all resemble 
each other, and it is in their ardent love of Provence. The fol- 
lowing passage, which we translate from one of Aubanel’s short 
poems, exhibits well this patriotic sentiment, and its parallel might 
be found in the works of almost any of his brother poets :—“ Mh ! 
what a treasure for the heart is this land of Provence, full of love 
and of youth, full of flowers, full of nests, land of God, Oh, 
Paradise !” 

Let us now turn our attention to M. Teodor Aubanel and his 
“Opening Pomegranate.” Aubanel, who is still a young man, was 
born at Avignon ; his father was a printer, and to this circum- 
stance we may, perhaps, trace the poet’s connection with Rou- 
manille and, consquently, with the literature over which he has shed 
so great a lustre. ‘ La Miougrano Entreduberto” (“ The Opening 
Pomegranate”), as this book is fancifully entitled, is a collection 
of short poems slightly strung together, and intended to display 
the workings of the poet’s heart. The book is divided into three 
parts, “ Lou Libre de l’Amour,” “ L’Entrelusido,” and “ Lou Libre 
de la Mort.” Our poet, early in life, fell in love with a young girl 
of his native town, he loved her with all the warmth of southern 
passion ; but the course of his love did not by any means run 
smooth, and for some reason, as to which we are left in ignorance, 
his beloved left Avignon and entered a nunnery. The poor poet 
left his country in despair, and travelled through Italy el: Switzer- 
land in search of peace of mind. Taking for his motto the words, 
* Quau canto, soun mau encanto” (“he who sings charms away his 
sorrows ”), he uttered a poetical complaint whenever he suffered 
most acutely from the pains of love, and these complaints form the 
“Libre de Amour.” We cannot read this charming little book 
without comparing it with Petrarch’s “ Canzoniere,” and the com- 
parison is not always unfavourable to the Provengal poet. Aubanel 
indulges in a pleasing variety of metres, while the great Italian 
was ever trammelled by the merciless restrictions of the sonnet. 
We can never believe in the truth of the love which inspired 
Petrarch’s scrupulously elegant language and permitted him con- 
stantly to make his Laura’s name the subject of a play on words, 
while Aubanel’s verses are full of reality, and impress upon our 
mind the firm conviction that they are inspired by a true passion. 

The book opens with a declaration of the poet’s hopeless 
condition :— 

“ My heart is sick, even sick unto death, 
My heart is sick, and I will not be cured.” 


This is followed by a short 4 og addressed to Zani (such is the 
name of the Laura of this modern Petrarch), in which he describes 
their first meeting, and, strange to say, it bears some resemblance 
to the first meeting of the Italian poet and his lady. It was ata 
wayside owratéri (oratoire) that Zani was saying her morning 
prayer when our poet first saw her ; he sto ned by the side of the 
praying maiden, and when she had finished he said to her, “I wish 
to pray like you,” and pn she gave him her prayer as freely 
“as the bird gives its song.” The next little piece is one of the 
sweetest in the book. We transcribe a stanza of it as an example 
of the Provencal language, and of Aubanel’s versification and 
style :— 
. ** Ah! se moun cor avié d’alo, 
Sus toun cda, sus toun espalo, 


* La Miougrano Entreduberto, De Teodor Aubanel, Avignon; J, Roumanille, 
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Voularié tout en coumbonur, 
O mignoto! 4 toun auriho, 
Te dirié de meriviho 

De meriviho @’amour.” 


“ Oh that my heart had wings! upon thy neck, upon thy shoulder, 
it would fly all on fire ; ob, darling! in thine ear it would whisper 
wonders, the wonders of love.” In the next few pieces the poet 
throws all the charms of harmonious language and poetic imagina- 
tion over some simple incidents of his few happy meetings with 
Zani ; to the sixth, a moonlight meeting of the lovers we would 
especially call attention : it is a perfect gem _of word-painting and 
passionate sentiment. Then comes the parting of the lovers : it is 
thus simply described :— 


“¢ We shall not see each other any more!’ ‘And why?’ ‘Iam 
going away. ‘And where are you going?’ ‘I am going to take 
the veil.’ ‘I fear for you, my darling! What did you say?.... 
You'll be ill, oh! you are so young! Take care of your tender heart, 
my poor love! you'll be ill.’ ‘Well, then, I shall die!’ That day, 
our last one, we said no more.” 


We regret that we have been obliged thus feebly to render the 
poet’s verses ; we feel that we have utterly failed to convey the 
majestic simplicity of a passage which recalls to our mind some of 
the tenderer passages of Dante’s poem, and convinces us that, while 
rivalling Petrarch, Aubanel is no stranger to the influences of a 
still greater Italian poet. Throughout the remainder of the “ Book 
of Love,” which consists of twenty-five pieces, varying in length 
from two to ninety lines, the poet is occupied in depicting, in a 





variety of ways, the sufferings inflicted upon him by Zani’s | 


departure ; at one time he visita her deserted chamber, and seks | the waste lands of the manor, were really little more than trustees 


the mirror to show him her whose form it has so often reflected ; 
at another time he wanders about the fields disconsolately, asking 
the flowers why they blossom sv profusely when he has no longer 
his Zani to adorn with garlands. 
of those pictures in which our poet excels ; a man and his wife are 
working in the fields, and their child is laid on the ground asleep, 
guarded by a dog ; the easy attitude of the child and the objects 
which surrouhd it are painted in a masterly manner. After con- 
templating the scene throughout several stanzas, the poet 
exclaims :— 
**O som, bono som de l’enfango, 

Bono som, perqué n’as qu’un tém ?P 

Dins l'amour, dins Ja maluranco, 

A Y’ome fariés tant de bén ! 


** Bou som, que iéu pode plus faire! 
Ob! que vourriéu redeveni 
Pichot enfant emé ma maire! 


Oh! que vourriéu ansin dourmi!” 


** Oh, sleep, happy sleep of infancy, happy sleep, why hast thon but 
one season ? In love, in misfortune, thou wouldst be so beneficial to 
man! Fair slumbers! I can no longer enjoy you! Oh! how I 
should like to be again a little child with my mother! Oh! how I 
should like to sleep thus!” 


Unhappy in his love, the poet turns to religion for consolation :— 
“ There is but one true joy,” says he, “ in this wicked world ; but 
it is without an equal—the joy of loving thee, my God !” So ends 
“ Lou Libre de Amour.” 

The most disconsolate lover has intervals of peace ; our poet was 
not without them, and the second part of the book now under 
consideration contains the poems written by him in such intervals. 
This part, which is entitled “L’Entrelusido” (l’entrelueur), contains 
a dozen of unconnected little poems, among which we may specify 
that entitled “ The Mowers,” a lively and vigorous sketch ; ‘* The 
Wedding Song,” a joyful ode in which Provence and its fair maids 
are warmly eulogized ; and “The Twins,” in which the poet 
describes the poor man’s horror at such an increase in the con- 
suming power of his household, and the mother’s joy over her 
little ones whom she encourages with the words :— 


“ N’agnés pas pou de m’agouta ! 
Poudds teta 
Di dous cousta ! 
Mis enfantoun, poudds teta!” 


When his Zani had left him, the poet felt his heart sink within 
him ; life appeared to him to be void of light and joy, and a 
a gloom seemed to overshadow everything. It was in this 

ark frame of mind that he wrote the poems comprised in “Lou 
Libre de la Mort,” as the third and concluding division of the book 
now under consideration is entitled, Perhaps the poet's great 
powers are more conspicuously displayed in this than in either of 
the other divisions of his book. Tn the gloom of his sorrow he 


The poem numbered 20 is one | 


merely tenants at the will of the lord, 


purpose of pasturing cattle, supplying turf, wood, Xe. 


appears to seek consolation in dwelling on the sufferings of | 


humanity, and in giving vent to his indignation against the 
misdeeds of tyranny. Here winter (and his is a gloomy winter) 
starvation, death, and murder are the poet’s favourite themes. The 
shortness of the space at our disposal prevents us from doing 
justice to the vigorous beauties of the “Book of Death ;” we 


cannot do more than mention the poem numbered 3, which is a | 


heartrending: picture of a mother’s grief when her little child’s 
corpse is being taken away for burial; that entitled “Lou 9 
Termidor,” in which the scenes of that day ever memorable in the 
history of the French Revolution are clothed with fresh terrors : 
and that entitled “ Lis Innoucent” (“The Massacre of the Inno. 


cents"), which is perhaps the most remarkable poem in the whole 
collection, 





—————= 


In recommending this book to those who understand the Pyp. 
vencal dialect, we are aware that we recommend it to a limited clagg 
but we may observe that this dialect offers but slight difficulties 
to those who are acquainted with the French and Italian languag 
as indeed the few specimens which we have transcribed 
sufficiently testify of themselves. 








THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS.* 


Tue Londoner who on Sundays and holidays refreshes himself 
in tea-gardens, indulges in kiss-in-the-ring at Blackheath, or aspireg 
to the more dangerous if more ennobling pastime of donkey-ridi 
on Hampstead, varied once a year by a stag-hunt at Epping, is g 
very unpleasant person to deal with on the occasion of any inter. 
ference with what he regards as his rights. He views the inclosure 
of the wastes upon which he disports himself with about the same 
feelings as possess a Red Indian who sees himself gradually im. 
proved out of his hunting-grounds and out of existence, and he 
entertains about as nice a regard to the private rights of his oppo- 
nents—the lords of manors near London—as the Indian does to 
those of the farmer who is gradually extirpating him. 

In the book before us the holiday-maker is represented by six advo. 
cates, who do him good service by the ability with which they support 
his side of the question, and render the reading public under no slight 
obligations for the care and learning which they have displayed in 
tracing the history of the manorial commons of this country to the 
very earliest period. Some of the essayists contend that the lords 
of manors, so far from having at any time a beneficial interest in 


for the public of lands which then belonged to the public, and in 
which they still retain their rights. Most law-writers, on the other 
hand, regard the matter from a very different point of view, and 
attribute the existing state of things entirely to the good-nature and 
negligence of former proprietors. According to them, a baron or 
great lord would have granted him by the king a large tract of 
land, and as he could by no possibility find use for all of it, he 
parcelled it out among his retainers, in certain proportions and 
according to very different tenures. A portion of the land which 
formed his demesnes he retained for his own use. Some he 
granted to his freemen in fee-simple. His villeins or slaves he per- 
mitted to occupy other portions, in return for certain agricultural 
services, such as ploughing or carting manure, which they were 
to perform upon the demesne lands, but these were to remain 
The rest of the 
land, generally a barren tract, formed the waste of the manor, 
to be used by the freehold tenants and by the villeins for 
In t 
course of time the interest of the villeins ceased to be a pre 
carious one. It came to rest upon the custom of the manor as well 
as upon the will of the lord, and at the present time so effectually 
does the custom control the lord’s will, that the copyholder is 
almost as completely the owner of his holding as any freeholder, 
and the lord has practically no interest in it beyond the small fines 
which occasionally become payable to him. The lord’s power over 
the waste lands also came to be very considerably restricted. His 
freehold tenants, who from the first had the right to common of 
pasturage were ready to oppose any inclosure that would diminish 
that right, and the copyholders were as willing to insist upon theif 
commons privilege as they were to assert their right to retain theit 
individual holdings. It probably mattered very little to the lord how 
much of his land was under cultivation so long as his own demesne 
lands were extensive enough for his own wants, but as soon as markets 
for agricultural produce began to arise, attempts were made to tum 
the wastes to account, Even as early as the time of Henry IIL, the 
position of the tenants was one of such strength that an Act of Par 
liament had to be passed assisting the lord. This measure (thé 
Statute of Merton) enabled the lord of a manor to inclose any portion 
of it he pleased, so long as there remained sufficient for the common 
rights of the tenants. Notwithstanding this Act and some sub 
sequent legislation, however, so considerable a portion of the countty 
remained uncultivated, that from the year 1795 to 1800 a great 
deal of public attention was given to the subject on account of the 
great scarcity of corn which then prevailed, and schemes of a very 
sanguine nature were proposed for inclosing the whole waste 
of the kingdom, which was then estimated as capable of producilg 
an annual gain to the country of nearly twenty millions. (One 
result of this agitation was the granting of about 2,000 Inclosue 
Acts before the end of last century, and in the last reign an Act wa 
passed enabling two-thirds of the persons possessed of any rights 
of common to inclose the land and extinguish the rights, but oné 
of the clauses expressly excepted open and common fields situa 
within certain distances of large towns. This reservation w# 
confirmed by an Inclosure Act in 1845 and by an Act of last 
year passed for the improvement, protection, and management 
commons near the metropolis. 

In view of these provisions, there appears very little reason @ 











* Six Essays on Commons’ Preservation. Written in competition for prt 
offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq., of Wimbledon House; containing a Legal ain 
Historical Examination of Manorial Rights and Customs, with a view to the Pf 
servation of Commons near great Towns. By John M. Maidlow, M.A., Lincols? 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and late Eldon are 
Scholar (to whom the first prize was awarded); Wm, Phipsou Beale, Li 
Inn (to whom the second prize was awarded) ; F. Octavius Crump, Middle Templ¢} 
Henry Hicks ee St. John’s College, Oxford; Robert Hunter, M.A., Losi 
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fear any inclosure of the London commons through the aid of the 
Legislature. Some of the lords of manors, however, assert that they 
are in a position to inclose without calling on Parliament for 
its assistance, and it is to claims of this description that the 
Commons Preservation Society, under whose auspices the present 
essays were written, have mainly to direct their attention. — The 
lord relies upon certain legal authorities which, it must be admitted, 
establish that the waste is his freehold, subject to any rights that the 
copyholder may have on it to common of pasture, and he says that 
as there are no copyholders and as the public have no right or 
claim to the waste, he may do with itas he pleases. On the other 
hand, it is urged in reply that the copyholder’s rights to common 
of pasture do exist to a sufficient extent to keep the waste open for 
the enjoyment of the public, that they will retain the advantage 
which that accident has given them, but that over and above this 
they have separate and distinct rights to the use of the common in 
consequence of its dedication, at some remote period, for their 
recreation and amusement. As far as regards the dedication 
contended for, it is difficult to see how, in the face of the numerous 
legal authorities defining the rights of the lord, it is to be sustained. 
It is quite possible that at a very remote period these wastes may 
have been, as has been urged, the mere property of the public, but 
the rights of the lord and the commoner have been enjoyed for too 
long a period to be disturbed by argument resting on so remote an 
antiquity. The whole state of things, however, may lead us to reflect 
upon the difficulties which after all attend upon anything like 
absolute ownership in a commodity like land, of which every human 
being must necessarily have some enjoyment. We fully admit 
that if the soil is to be cultivated, ownership in one form or another 
must be permitted, although in a very primitive state of society a 
community of interest inland would be very natural. If, however, 
the landowner were always careful to exclude everybody else from 
his possession, so as to prevent the establishment of such public 
conveniences as rights of way and the like, or if he even now were 
to assert strictly those privileges with which the law clothes him, 
a state of things so utterly intolerable would ensue that the 
ownership of land could not be maintained for a day. When we 
observe the innumerable instances in which the interests of private 
landowners have been sacrificed for public benefits, as in the 
establishment of public pathways, the making of roads, railways, 
and public works, it is difficult to deny that the public generally 
have an underlying property in the soil of the country, which 
occasionally asserts itself, and governs that of the private individual. 
When in addition to this we have present to our minds the fact 
that the public have, if not from time immemorial, at least for a 
considerable period, been in the constant habit of using the com- 
mons in the neighbourhood of towns and villages, there appears to 
be really none of that injustice of which the lords of the manors 
complain. They say that by being prevented from enclosing they 
are precluded from deriving those profits from their wastes which 
are within reach of other landowners, They are in error, how- 
ever, In supposing that they are denied any right. Every benefit 
that they or their ancestors have ever derived from the waste lands 
is still theirs. Their right is to the waste as it is, and with that 
there is no intention on the part of the public of interfering ; but 
to maintain that they should be at liberty to completely change the 
state of the property, and to deprive the public of the benefit which 
that state at present confers upon them, is not asserting a right but 
demanding a favour, which, if it can be withheld, it would be 
madness to concede. 
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OLD LONDON.* 


Ture is no city in the world where the local researches of the 
antiquary are of more service than in London. In most of the 
capitals of Europe, in our own cathedral towns, and in remote rural 
districts, we find monuments and vestiges of the past which need 
but & Visit to reveal to an experienced eye the original nature of 
their appearance and the salient points of their history. But the 
remains of old London are so constantly encroached upon, and run 
such perpetual risk of obliteration in the march of modern im prove- 
ments, that we have reason to be thankful when private exertions 
or the influence of societies devoted to the interests of archeology 
are brought to bear on those remains, while there is still time to 
resctie them from obscurity and even oblivion. 
aia ® names which appear in the list of contributors to the little 
the me before us are of themselves no insignificant guarantee that 

Acton undertaken by them has been ably and conscientiously 
om ormed ; but in this department of literature something more than 

Ak pe information and technical pepe! is required to in- 

ee ’ ¢ general reader, and we are bound to add that in this collec- 

ain “easy the selection of subject has been judicious, and thateach 

oh . has done his best to present what he has to say in a form 
ch shall be acceptable, not only to the diélettanti but to the 

Public at large, 

of “~ Preliminary address, by Mr. Beresford Hope, as chairman 

0 vole nitectural section, makes a short but excellent preface to 
Which — The author specially points out the chief causes to 
dl ® enormous extension of London may be referred—an 
‘ sg not only in the sense of the ordinary and normal growth 
anni ws cities, but one which has led London to absorb and 

iuate to itself many a village and estate in its neighbourhood, 





a 
Archecion, of Old London, (Papers read at the London Congress, July, 1866, | 
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Indeed, this capital, as a shrewd Frenchman once observed, has 
almost ceased to be a town, and may be described as a province in 
itself. Speaking of the architectural losses which the metropolis 
has sustained since the commencement of the present century, Mr. 
Hope mentions that at that period “remains of the conventual 
premises of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, were still preserved, and con- 
siderable portions existed of the domestic buildings of the Savoy 
Palace, all of which have now been swept away ; the construction 
of St. Katherine’s docks had involved the obliteration of the Col- 
legiate Church and adjacent buildings of St. Katherine’s—as lately 
as 1822, the beautiful Corporation Chapel attached to Guildhall 
was still standing ; all knew how much of Westminster Palace and 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, which have now perished, was revealed 
after the great fire of 1834; while the restoration of the choir of 
St. Mary Overie (or St. Saviour’s, Southwark) was followed by the 
total and wanton demolition of its nave, and the construction of 
the most barbarous abortion that ever pretended to be Gothic. Old 
London-bridge, too, a most picturesque though inconvenient frag- 
ment of the middle ages, was still standing when William IV. 
ascended the throne. He did not say that many of these demo- 
litions were not called for by the course of modern improvements, 
or from the unhealthfulness of their position, or their ruinous con- 
dition ; but he did say that others were wanton and barbarous, 
and that previously to the buildings having been pulled down, care 
ought to have been taken to have had them accurately planned, 
drawn, and described.” 

If we regret that the discourse by Dean Stanley on “ Archeology 
in its Religious’ Aspect” has a place in this volume, it is not 
because he has treated this branch of the subject in a manner 
unworthy of the great reputation which he has won for himself, 
whether as a divine or a man of letters, but simply because we 
think that any attempt to associate, however indirectly, the poetry 
of religion and the poetry of art in the abstract, has always and 
must always prove a failure in modern time. Pugin, a religious 
enthusiast and an artist, whose taste was, at least, far in advance 
of his age, attempted it and failed. Ruskin, a greater and more 
far-sighted man, sneered sometimes ungenerously at the fanaticism 
of the Romanist architect, who pinned his faith on the design of 
pyx and pax. But Ruskin himself, earnest and discriminatin 
reformer of art as he is, has occasionally propounded theories whi 
deserved as much ridicule, and would have met with it, but for the 
saving eloquence in which they were clothed. The truth is that 
the cardinal virtues may with equal propriety be grouped in an 
Italian niche or under a Gothic canopy. There was once, indeed 
an age when a professed uniformity of faith was identified with all 
that was fair and pure in art, and it is probable that to religious 
zeal and influence we owe much of that beauty in architecture 
which has been illumined by the lamp of sacrifice. But we submit 
that the profession of a faith during an age when men were required 
to believe or burn can hardly be considered sincere, because it was 
contemporary with early English mouldings or Byzantine mosaics, 
while, as for morality but the aor thinking portion of the 
art public have long ago learnt to sift Mr. Ruskin’s words well, and 
to separate the chaff from the wheat. Dean Stanley—to do him 
justice—not only avoids these romantic delusions, but takes care 
to show how they may mislead us. The chief difficulty, no doubt, 
was how he could honestly and sincerely connect the subject of 
archeology with religion at all, and we must confess that after 
telling his readers how they should not be connected, he seems to 
have been at a loss to find a better link himself. We cannot agree 
with him in believing that “ those vast Herodian and Augustan 
buildings suggested to the Apostles half the ima ery by which they 
expressed the most sublime and spiritual truths,’ nor even sup- 
posing this to have been the case, can we consider those images 
nearly so impressive as the simpler illustrations with which t 
language of the New Testament abounds, and which are borrowed 
from the book of nature. Again, the allusions to Solomon’s Temple, 
to the towers and bulwarks of Zion, to the edification of the Chris- 
tian soul, and so forth, seem far fetched and really pointless, so far 
as the religious (by which, we presume, the Dean does not mean 
Biblical) aspect of archzeology is concerned. For if such expressions 
lend a sacred interest to that science, every science under the sun 
may with equal reason boast of a “ religious aspect.” 

Mr. G. T. Clark’s paper on “ The Military Architecture of the 
Tower” is ove of the longest and most interesting in the volume. 
The following is a general description of the fortifications of 
London in the days of the Conqueror :— 


“The inclosure of about 370 acres was in general figure a semi- 
circle; the river forming the chord. The defences, commencing on 
the Thames at Biackfriars upon the east bank of the Flete, swept in 
an irregular curve northward and eastward by Ludgate, Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate, and the line of London Wall to where, treading eastward 
and southward, they took the line of Houndeditch, and appear to have 
abutted upon the Thames a little east of or below Billingsgate. Upon 
the west the Flete formed a respectable natural defence, and upon the 
east the line took the crest of the high ground just where it begins to 
subside into the lowlands long occupied by St. Katherine's Hospital, 
and now more suitably by the docks of that name, Towards the north 
the defence must have been wholly artificial, and is reputed to have 
been by a ditch, which in the later reign of King John was deepened 
and made 204 feet broad, bat which must have been a sufficient 
defence even at the tine of the Conqueror. Ludgate, like the later 
Newgate, was placed in a re-entering angle of the wall, eo that the 
road approaching it from the west ran for a short distance parallel to, 
and commanded by, the ramparts. London, therefore— 


‘A lwva muris, dextris in flaumine tata ’— 
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resembled in plan and mode of entrance those large half-round 
Celtic earthworks sometimes found upon the banks of a watercourse ; 
nor does there appear to have been attached to or within it anything 
of the character of a prectorium or citadel. It is related that before 
the Conqueror entered London he directed a fortress to be built which 
should command the city. This, of course, was a temporary camp, 
and it was probably while he was at Westminster, or in the camp at 
Barking, that he studied the ground and selected as the site of his 
future citadel a point upon the eastern flank of the city defences, dis- 
placing for that purpose, we are told, a part of the Roman wall, 
including the two towers next to the Thames.” 


Mr. G. G. Scott’s article on “‘ The Chapter-house of Westminster ” 
(III.), will be read with interest by those who have looked forward 
to the restoration of that beautiful relic of mediwval architecture, 
long neglected through the indifference of our grandsires to the 
merits of the pointed style, and even encumbered with lumber which 
obscured its beauty. Such an undertaking may no doubt be fear- 
lessly intrusted to Mr. Scott, but as a rule we confess that the work 
of modern restoration, especially as it is carried on in some of our 
rural churches, is one which experience has taught us to regard with 
dread. The refacing of an old wall, the substitution of a new and 
freshly carved capital for one which has been wilfully mutilated, or 
has fallen into decay through the ravages of time, seems reasonable 
enough, but to those who appreciate the difference between the 
spirit and the letter of the sculptor’s art—who know that, skilful 
as our present workmen are in mere execution, they still fall far 
short of their forefathers in the nerve and essence of their craft— 
such renovation appears in a melancholy light indeed. 

With the opinions put forth in Professor Westmacott’s lecture 
“On the Sculpture in Westminster Abbey” (IV.) we cannot alto- 
gether agree, for they seem to be generally based upon the notion 
that that art is something to be regarded and judged of without 
reference to the architecture by which it is surrounded, or, rather 
let us say, of which it forms a part. For there never was a truly 
noble school of sculpture which was not in the main thus associated, 
and we need only mention the Elgin marbles as an illustration of 
the fact as far as Greek art is concerned ; and, if the decorative use 
of sculpture is once admitted, we cannot see why the best medieval 
sculpture has not served its turn as well,and is not entitled to as much 
admiration, in its way, as the work of Phidias himself. It is true 
that we may find in the latter a higher and more refined ideal of 
human form ; but for expression of character in endless variety, 
treatment of foliage-ornament and draperies, fertility of invention, 
and, above all, adaptation to purpose, this art, as it was interpreted 
in the Middle Ages, stands unrivalled. To say of the Gothic 
carver that he was “ignorant of the true principles of sculpture,” 
is as unreasonable as to say that a stained-glass window is destitute 
of the true principles of pictorial art. The truth is that in each case 
the conditions of design must change with the end in view, and 
when Professor Westmacott calls it “ primitive, ignorant, and 
blind not to know that the human face was not intended to carry 
the weight of a column or rafter,” he surely forgets the Caryatides 
of his favourite school. 

Mr. Edward Foss contributes a paper on the “ Legal History of 
Westminster Hall,” in which he alludes almost regretfully to the 
proposed change of site for the law courts :— 


** However magnificent the new structure may be in its exterior, or 
however convenient in its internal arrangements, it will strike the 
present ministrants of the law with far less admiration than the 
venerable sanctuary in which they paid their earliest adorations, and 
it will afford them a perpetual subject of invidious comparison in their 
intercourse with the novices of the profession. Such feelings are 
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natural, for who can look back to a period of nearly 800 years, during | 


which Westminster Hall has been devoted to its present object, with- 
out acknowledging a degree of veneration towards the eminent judges 
who have presided there, and an affectionate reminiscence of the 
eloquent advocates who have pleaded before them ?” 


The remaining papers in this volume are those by Mr. Joseph 
Burtt, on the “ Public Record Office ;” by the Rev. J. R. Green, on 
“London, and her Election of Stephen ;” and by Mr. George 
Scharf, on “ Royal Picture Galleries,”—all very readable essays, 
and containing much valuable information on the several subjects 
of which they treat. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOUND.* 


Since the days when Faraday lectured in the Royal Institution 
we have had no one who so nearly approached the popularity of 
the “ Prince of experimenters” as Professor Tyndall is justly con- 
sidered to do. Noris this surprising. To be regarded as a great 


and popular scientific teacher one must possess the combined | 


wers of a careful observer, a diligent student, an eloquent 
ecturer, and an able and successful experimenter. All these quali- 
ties Dr. Tyndall possesses in no small degree, and it is to them 
that he owes his great fame, and that the Royal Institution enjoys 
its deserved popularity. Dr. Tyndall not only studiously masters 
the results obtained by other inquirers in this country and abroad, 
but being constantly engaged in experimental research and in public 
lecturing, he has the power of vulgarizing—as the French would 
say——these results in a manner in which very few of our scientific 
men can rival him. His fine treatise on “Heat asa Mode of 
Motion” and the lectures which preceded it are sufficient testimony 
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of this, but the work which is now before us puts the matty 
beyond question. 

It is difficult in noticing these lectures on “ Sound” to avoid, 
display of hyper-enthusiasm, and to escape the charge of partiality 
and we can only hope that our readers will not base thei 
judgment solely on our criticism, but will make their oy 
acquaintance with Dr. Tyndall’s latest work. Though to som 
extent partaking of the character of lectures, the present volume 
has been carefully prepared for the “ press,” and the arrangemens 
of the subject-matter, the sequence of the descriptions, and the 
mode of illustration, all unite to give it a high value as a text. 
book. The science of sound has hitherto been too much neglected 
in this country. Teachers of natural philosophy give it little cop. 
sideration, compared with the kindred branches of optics, statics, 
and electricity, and in some instances pass it over completely, I 
our treatises on physics we observe a similar inattention t 
acoustics, and we notice a tendency to look upon the phenomem 
of the science as an interesting jumble of facts, bearing on the 
nature of harmony, but not as the expression of a series of laws, x 
important and as universal as those of other sciences. Ven 
different is the teaching of the present work, which, embracing the 
recent discoveries of Helmholtz, Schaffgotsch, and others, exposes 
the various complex laws which regulate those vibrations of bodies 
which give rise to the sensation of sound. Sound, we learn, is 
not an entity ; it is the name by which we distinguish a peculiar 
form of vibration, of which all bodies are capable. All substances, 
when acted on by mechanical force in a certain manner, are caused 
to vibrate ; the particles of which they are composed act like %# 
many elastic ivory balls, each moving for a certain distance ina 
definite direction, and then rebounding. When an ordinary body 
is struck in this way, the vibrations into which it is thrown extend 
themselves to the molecules of the air; these in their turn consti- 
tute a sort of wave, which eventually operates on the drum of the 
human ear. Here the vibrations are received through the medium 
of a delicate expansion of nervous substances, and being thus is 
pressed upon the brain, a certain sensation is produced, to whic 
we give the term sound. Now, as the experience of all of w 
shows, sound does not travel with the rapidity of light. Henceit 
is a common practice to notice the interval in point of time 
between a flash of lightning and a clap of thunder, and between the 
flash of a cannon and the report. The subject of the transmission 
of sound is one of the first points dealt with by Dr. Tyndall, who 
gives us experimental proof of the velocity of sound in air, shewi 
that at a temperature of 32° Fahr., sound travels at the rate 
1,090 feet in a second. Here too he tells us how the various con 
ditions of temperature, elasticity and density, effect the transmis 
sion of the sonorous wave. Bodies which are at once of slight 
density and great elasticity are the best conductors. Thus tle 
velocity of sound in water is greater than in air, and in certail 
woods and metals is greater than in either air or water. Iti 
curious that the transmission of waves of sound is ruled by laws 
analagous to those which regulate the passage of light. Fo 
example, just as we can reflect and refract light, so we can product 
reflection and refraction of sound. The experiments demonstr 
ting this are of much interest, especially the one illustrative d 
reflection. 


“On yonder gallery you see an electric lamp placed close to th 
clock of this lecture-room. An assistant in the gallery ignites th 
lamp, and directs its powerful beam upon a mirror placed here behi 
the lecture-table. By the act of reflection the divergent beam is cot 
verted into this splendid luminous cone. I mark the point of cot 
vergence ; and, the lamp being extinguished, I place my ear at thi 
point. Here every sound-wave sent forth by the clock, and refl 
by the mirror, is gathered up, and I now hear the ticks as if the 
came not from the clock but from the mirror.” 


Anecho appears to be nothing more than a reflection of a souné 
wave, which reaches the ear after the primary sound. It may 
produced by artificial means, and its conditions abound in all thos 

laces celebrated for their echoes, such as the Gap of Dunloe, ® 
Sieur, the Ochsenthal, in Switzerland, the Jungfrau, &c. 
illustrations of the practical application for knowledge of the la¥ 
of acoustics, we may mention such instruments as the ear-trumpé 
and the stethoscope, the latter one of the greatest of modern 
to diagnosis. Itis nota little strange—though it fully bears of 
Solomon’s saying—to find that the application of the stethoscop 
though never practised till modern days, was distinctly refer 
to in the time of Newton. Dr. Tyndall quotes the following ™ 
portant passage from the writings of Dr. Robert Hooke, oné 
Newton’s contemporaries :— 


“There may also be a possibility of discovering the intern 
motions and actions of bodies by the sound they make. ... - Whe 
knows, I say, but that it may be possible to discover the motions d 
the internal parts of bodies, whether animal, vegetable, or miner 
by the eound they make, that one may discover the works performed # 
the several offices and shops of a man’s body, and thereby disco 
what instrument or engine is out of order, what works are going 
several times, and lie still at others, and the like.” 


Everybody knows that there is a distinction between a noise and 
a musical sound, but few are aware in what the difference betwe® 
the two consists. In great measure the distinction is one of degt® 
and the two phenomena are mutually convertible. The auth 
gives the relation of the two very briefly :— 


“If I shake this tool-box with its nails, bradawls, chieela, and fl 
you hear what we should oall noise. If I draw a violin bow * 
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this tuning-fork, you hear what we should call music. The noise 
affects us as an irregular succession of shocks. We are conscious while 
listening to it of a jolting and jarring of the auditory nerve, while the 
musical sound flows smoothly and without asperity or irregularity. 
How is this smoothness secured? By rendering the impulses recewed 
by the tympanic membrane perfectly periodic. A periodic motion is 
one that repeats itself. The motion of a common pendulum, for 
example, is periodic, and as it swings through the air it produces waves 
or pulses which follow each other with perfect regularity. Sach waves, 
however, are far too sluggish to excite the auditory nerve. To produce 
a musical tone we must have a body which vibrates with the unerring 


regularity of the pendulum, but which can impart much sharper and | 


quicker shocks to the air.”’ 


In fact, if a number of vibrations, no matter how produced, 
succeed each other with regularity and with sufficient rapidity, the 
result is a musical sound. If a watch were to tick, an engine to 
puff, or a bird to move its wings with sufficient velocity, the result 
in each case would be the production of a musical note. This may 
be proved experimentally by causing the cogs of a wheel to tap 
against a piece of card, and gradually increasing the speed at whic 
the wheel is driven. At first the several taps are quite distinct 
afterwards become confused together, and finally a distinct musical 
sound is evolved. But this is best proved by means of an apparatus 
first devised by Professor Robinson, and called a Syren. Without 
pretending to justify its classical name, we may describe it as being a 
cylindrical vessel provided with a great number of apertures 
arranged in concentric circles, and communicating below with a 
chamber from which air passes into it under pressure. The cover 
of the cylinder is perforated with holes in exactly a similar manner 
to the cylinder itself, and revolves upon a vertical axis connected 
with clockwork so as to estimate the number of its revolutions. 
When the holes in the cylinder and the cover correspond, the air 
rushes out. When they do not correspond, no air escapes, 
Therefore by causing the cover to revolve we produce a 
number of puffs separated by intervals whose length is in 
direct relation to the velocity of revolution of the cover. When 
this revolves slowly a number of distinct puffs are heard, but as 
its velocity increases the puffs become confluent, and at last, as in 
the case of the cogged wheel, a musical sound results. The Syren 
affords another proof of the nature of a musical sound ; but it does 
more—it shows us what is the cause of that difference in sounds 
which musicians term “ pitch.” This cause is difference in rapidity 
of vibration. The greater the rapidity the higher the pitch. By 
means of the clockwork of the syren the rapidity of vibration can 
be exactly estimated, and in this way also the pitch of any musical 
instrument. The mode of doing this is as follows. The air being 
forced through the syren, a bow is drawn across, let us say, a 
tuning-fork. Both will be heard sounding together, the tuning- 
fork giving probably the highest note. Gradually the pitch of 
the Syren is raised by increasing the velocity of the cover, and then 
may be heard the beats so well known to musicians, and which 
indicate that the two notes are closely approaching each 
other. The beats get slower and slower, and at last the 
two notes merge completely in one. The experimenter now 
sets the clockwork in action, and thus obtains a precise record 
of the number of revolutions, and from this, by a very slight arith- 

metical calculation, he obtains the length of the sonorous wave. 
And here, speaking of the vibrations of notes, we may mention 
that, according to the recent investigations of Helmholtz, the 
lowest limit of the human ear is 16 vibrations, and the highest 
38,000 vibrations in a second. Beyond this the human ear is inap- 
preciative. Sounds whose vibrations exceed these limits are 
pny not sounds at all, for to the human ear they are as 
ence ! 

_ The remainder of Dr. Tyndall's work is devoted to the considera- 

tion of the interesting phenomena of vibrating strings, wires, rods, 
and plates, of columns of air in relation of resonance, to 
description of the principles upon which the various forms of 
musical instruments are constructed, and to analyses of the theories 
of musical intervals, consonance and dissonance. We wish we 
could afford space to lay the author’s clear and apt explanations on 
these points before our readers ; but since we must now leave Dr. 
Tyndall's work, we trust that we have said enough to show how 
full of interest it is to both the man of science and the amateur, 
and we trust our readers will form their own opinions on it. Dr. 
Tyndall's style is remarkably clear, and while it displays none of 
that indulgence in technicality so characteristic of some of our 
savants, it is fall of force, and runs withal smoothly and pleasantly 
onthe ear. In his descriptions of apparatus he is singularly happy 
in brevity of expression and in choice of illustration ; he rarely 
uses & word too much, and yet he seldom gives his reader an 
incomplete idea. He is fertile in the production of examples and 
Wise in their selection ; and while he never forgets the dignity of 
sclence, or compromises his reputation for accuracy, he is as intel- 

ible and instructive to the general reader as he is forcible and 
Convincing to the philosopher. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


at catia with an article on “The Early Administrations 
George III.”"—which is little more than a summary of the 








‘s contained in Mr. Bodham Donne’s and Mr. Heneage Jesse’s 
| Anglican synod, although convcked in such general terme as would, 


Fecently published works—the Edinburgh proceeds to discuss 


iculture and Prices in England (1259-1400),” taking for its | 





text the first two volumes of Professor Thorold Rogers’s “ History” 
of the same subject. The article is one of very great interest, as 
giving an account of the industrial condition of this country during 
one hundred and forty years of the middle ages. The Professor 
has derived his materials chiefly from archives existing in the 
muniment-rooms of Merton, Queen’s, and New College, Oxford, 
and from ancient documents in the Public Record Office ; 
and from these venerable manuscripts he has constructed a 
series of tables, giving with great minuteness the prices of all 
common articles of consumption, as well as the rate of wages for 
labour of every kind, from 1259 to 1400, The reviewer of course 
follows the path marked out for him by his author, and re- 
produces in a more concentrated form the facts which he finds in 
the work under notice ; but the result is a very curious picture of 
the state of England in a bygone age. In some respects the 
reviewer differs from Mr. Rogers—as with reference to the popu- 
lation of England in the fourteenth century (which he thinks the 
Professor under-estimates), and on the subject of English land- 
tenure, which Mr. Rogers would assimilate to that of France, while 
the reviewer is opposed to any radical change. A very remarkable 
passage with reference to the results of that terrible pestilence of 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the Black Death, may be 


| here quoted :— 


‘The first and most obvious of these results was an inordinate rise 
in wages, estimated in money. ‘The immediate effect of the plague’ 
(says Mr. Rogers, and his tables confirm it) ‘ was to double the wages 
of labour; in some districts, to raise the rate even beyond this.’ The fact 
is already well known in history through the Statutes of Labourers, 
which formed a distinguishing feature in legislation under Edward IIL., 
and which embodied a series of attempts, as unsuccessful, in all pro- 
babilty, as they deserved to be, to enable employers to obtain labour 
at less than its value. One curious mode in which the stringency of 
these Acts was eluded is observed by Mr. Rogers. ‘I seem,’ he says, 
‘ to detect the operation of the statute in a fact which I have frequently 
noticed in the accounts afver the Black Death. Entries of payments 
of wages at certain rates are cancelled, and lower rates are substituted 
I cannot help thinking that these changes point to 
evasions of the statute, and that perhaps the labourer was compensated 
to the full extent of the previous entry, but in some covert way, or by 
some means which would not come within the penalties of the statute.’ 
One other incidental circumstance is worth noting. In the accounts 
examined by the Professor, entries of payments for field labour per- 
formed by women are very common before the Black Death; after it 
they become comparatively rare, and generally at double the former 
rate. It is open to conjecture, therefore, whether one of the 
greatest tokens of difference between our rural economy and 
that of our Continental neighbours did not take its origin in 
this visitation, which for some reason or other affected the market 
for labour here otherwise than there. The next economical con- 
sequence of the Black Death—if really propter hoc and not only 
post hoc—is remarkable enough. The rise in money wages was 
accompanied by a considerable, though irregular, rise in the money 
prices of almost all commodities. This was long ago remarked by 
historians. ‘At first the reduction in the number of consumers 
effected a proportionate reduction in the price of all merchantable 
commodities: in the second year the prices rose with a rapidity and 
to a height which alarmed the Government.’ According to Knyghton, 
the rise was fourfold.” 


The paper on “Professor Ferrier’s Philosophical Remains” is 
rather heavy, as metaphysical papers are apt to be; but it may 
interest those who desire to know something of the late Professor 
of St. Andrews, the great advocate of what is called “the New 
Scottish Philosophy,” as opposed to the old. From this article we 
pass to one on “ The Council of Constantinople.” The work under 
review is the concluding portion of M. Albert de Broglie’s history 
of “ The Roman Church and Empire in the Fourth Century,” in 
which instalment the final establishment of Christianity, and the 
suppression of Paganism under Theodosius, are related. Preferring 
to concentrate his attention on one part of the narrative, the 
reviewer confines himself to a description of the Second (£cu- 
menical Synod, the First Council of Constantinople, which took 
place in the year 381. He gives an admirable account of a very 
important epoch in the history of the early Christian Church—a 
period often referred toin these days by extreme ritualists as one of 
perfect harmony and concord, but which was, in fact, torn by the 
most violent dissensions, and animated by a spirit of the wildest 
fanaticism. M.de Broglie is highly complimented on the inde- 
pendent and candid tone in which he has related this momentous 
story ; but, liberal Catholic as he is, he appears in some few 
instances to have been misled by early prejudices and traditional 
associations, In the opinion of the critic, the French historian’s 
picture of the littleness and futility of the Council of Constantinople 
is doubly valuable at the present time :— 


At the very moment in which we write, two such assemblies have 
been convened—not indeed according to the ancient usages of the 
Church ‘ by the commandment and will of princes’—but by two high 
ecclesiastical authorities, who have taken upon themeelves to do that 
from which the Constantines and Theodosiuses of our times have 
wisely shrunk. The Bishop of Rome and the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury have each issued invitations to an assembly of bishops to meet, 
the one, it has been reported, on June 29th at the Vatican, the other 
on September 24th at Lambeth. Each, indeed, falls short of the 
dignity, however much the former of them may aspire to the name, of 
an (Ecumenical Council. The Roman Assembly is to exclade all the 
Eastern and all the Protestant Churches, and the invitations to the 


if fairly interpreted, include at least the bishops of Scandinavis, and 
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perhaps those of the Greek and Roman Churches, are understood in 
point of fact to be addressed only to English, Scottish, and American 
bishops. But each professes to aim at representing the voice of the 
communion from which the summons was iseued, and each, according 
to the designs of those who have promoted the respective gatherings, 
has analogous, if not similar instructions. The Roman Council is 
intended, if we may believe common rumour, if not by the venerable 
Pontiff himself, at least by his most influential advisers, to be called 
together partly for the sake of suppressing an obnoxious prelate, the 
Cardinal Andrea at Subiaco, partly in the hope of adding to the 
articles of the Roman Catholic faith two new dogmas, one on the 
Infallibility of the Pope, the other on the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. The Anglican Council is intended—not indeed by the venerable 
Primate who has issued the invitations, but by the prelates at whose 
request they were issued, and with whom the whole project originated 
—to be called together partly for the sake of suppressing an obnoxious 
bishop in South Africa, partly in the hope of adding two new dogmas 
to the faith of the Church of England, one on the Verbal Inspiration 
of Scripture, the other on the Everlasting Torments of Hell. Each 
has been convened within the space of a few short months, without 
any public exposition of the reasons of their assemblage, without any 


prescribed rules to guide their debates, and with the command— | 


rumoured in the one case, and openly avowed on the other—to 
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pressed in a most cordial spirit of admiration for that eminent 


man. “The graceful, officer-like form of her soldier-artist-antho,. 


statesman,” says the writer, “ dwells deeply in the remembrance of 
many hearts. Even while we write, medals are being struck which 
display a reproduction of the fine and striking portrait which adorp, 
these volumes. The council of Florence have decreed to lay hig 
mortal remains in their Westminster Abbey, the far-famed sancty; 
of Santa Croce. The municipality of Turin has presented that of 
Venice with an album containing photographs of the choicest pro- 
ductions of Azeglio’s pencil. A monument to his honour is beip 


_ raised by national subscription in Turin, and a square in the capita} 


of the kingdom of Italy will long remind his countrymen of the 
noble words and deeds, of the exalted genius and lofty character, 
of Massimo d’Azeglio.” In the paper on “The New Courts of 


| Law,” the writer protests against the creation of a mere show 


despatch these momentous questions in the course of a few days. It | 


is obvious that in some important respects these assemblies will meet 
under serious disadvantages compared with even the questionable 
Council whose proceedings we have just been discussing—which at 
least had the guidance and control of the Imperial Legislature, which 
knew beforehand what it was to transact, and which had two months 


palace on the site now being cleared, and contends that a much 
more useful and more cheerful description of building might be 
erected. He observes :— 


“‘We want no Palace along the Strand ; but the ground now cleared 
gives the best possible opportunity for the commencement of the 
noblest reform ever instituted in the architecture of London, Sip 
Thomas Gresham’s Exchange was but an example of what was then 
the universal practice of appropriating to the requirements of com. 
merce the ground-floor of all secular buildings in great thoroughfares, 
On the Continent instances without end might be quoted of this 
common-sense arrangement. In Rome, Naples, Milan, noble and 


_ even royal palaces are thus arranged. And, to take a more familiar 


to bring its labours toa completion, and moreover had at starting one | 


of the most eloquent, temperate, and liberal men of the age to act as | 


its moderator and president.” 


“Tndian Costumes and Textile Fabrics ” is a curious article, full | 


of out-of-the-way information ; and the paper on “ The Life and 
Speeches of Lord Plunket” presents a good outline of the career 
of that eminent statesman and judge, and concludes with a hitherto 
unpublished witticism of his. 


“ An aide-de-camp of Lord Welles- | 


ley’s had recently published his travels in the East, under the title | 


of ‘A Personal Narrative of a Journey from Bagdad, &c,’ ‘ What 
does he mean,’ said the Lord-Lieutenant, ‘ by a personal narrative ?’ 
‘He means, my lord, said Plunket, ‘the same that we lawyers 
mean when we say that personal is the reverse of real”” “ Wine 
and the Wine Trade” is an elaborate plea for the substitution of 
light, unbrandied vintages for the heavy products of Spain and 


Portugal ; and especial commendation is bestowed on the pure and | 


admirable wines of Greece imported by Mr. Denman, of Picca- 
dilly. The life and works of Wedgwood are next discussed, and 
Mr. John Hill Burton’s “ History of Scotland” is then subjected 


to examination in an essay which describes, in a fair and careful | 


manner, the vexed questions connected with the rise and early 
condition of the Scottish people, and which accords high praise 
to Mr. Burton for his laboriousness and impartiality. The final 
article is a very ample and remarkable review of “The Military 
Institutions of France.” From this paper (following so far some 
statements recently made in the Revue des Deux Mondes) we learn 
that, of the 325,000 young men liable to be drawn for the French 
army, 18,000 are below the standard height (which is only five feet 
one inch and a half); 30,524 are of weak constitutions ; 15,988 
are broken down ; 9,100 are lame ; and 6,934 are blind or deaf: 
so that 109,000 individuals, or more than one third, are rejected for 
physical defects. Other causes of exemption reduce the number of 
men really available for the army, out of the whole number of the 
age of twenty in a given year, to only 132,000, “ In a bad year,” 


case, the Palais Royal lost none of its dignity, and gained immensely 
in popularity, by its conjunction of the homeliness of trade with the 
splendour of the court. In the same manner we should propose to 
treat the Strand frontage of the Law Courts. And here we would a 
once object to the notion involved in the word ‘ design,’ as applied to 
an architectural elevation. The idea is that of careful composition, 
involving symmetry, balance of ‘ wings’ and ‘ flanks,’ towers, windows, 
and other architectural features. One section of the front is a perfect 
index to the whole ; and a spectator standing opposite the centre of 
the building, and looking towards the left, is charmed to observe that 
the view is an exact reflex of the prospect to the right. To be sur 
it would require a distance five times as great as the width of the 
Strand to obtain such a view of the seven hundred feet frontage of 
the Law Courts. But that matters little; we know that the design is 
symmetrical ; for by walking along it we can, with the help of 
memory, discover the proper balance of parts and detail; and we are 
thankful. The practice has not been limited to architecture; ou 
earlier landscape gardening is entirely subject to its rules :— 


‘Grove nods at grove ; each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.’ 


We have got rid of this foolish formality in our parks and gardens; 
and it is time to endeavour to release our buildings from such absurd 
‘designs.’ It should be noticed, however, that these formal groves 
had a dignity and spaciousness, of which in our modern work, arcbi- 
tectural or sylvan, we have no examples.” 


“Mountain Climbing” is a résumé of recent adventures in the 
Alps, concluding with the remark that this form of sport should 


continue and be encouraged, but with greater precautions against 


it is added, “ the returns are even worse—that is, a scarcity or a | 
; ‘ y _ Herein he differs from the author he is criticising —Mr. Edward 4 
_ Freeman ; but there is a good deal to be said in support of his 


revolution makes itself felt just twenty years afterwards by the 
decreased numbers or feeble constitution of its offspring. Perhaps 
a century will elapse before the population of France entirely 


recovers from the tremendous drain of the wars of the First Empire.” | 


In Prussia, according to the same authority, only 116 individuals 
out of 1,000 are found to be capable of immediate service. With 
respect to France, the reviewer calculates that, if the value of the 
earnings of the 390,000 men forming the army be taken at only 
two francs a day per man, the loss to the country in productive 
labour is about eleven millions sterling per annum. The general 
conclusions drawn by the writer are that the French army requires 
remodelling, and that, as it now stands, it is far inferior to the 
Prussian—a circumstance which he regrets, as, in his opinion, the 
peace of the Empire, if threatened at all, is threatened by newly- 
aggrandised Germany, and a strong and efficient alliance between 
France and England is the great hope of western civilization. 


The Quarterly begins with an article on “ New Paris,” which is in 
fact an attack on the Second Empire, the condition of society 
wherein is painted in anything but flattering colours. The paper, 
though amusing, is rather flimsy in substance and superficial in 
style, and we are much better pleased with the next subject— 
“Cornish Antiquities,” Cornwall is so distinct and singular a 
part of England—so strongly individualized by its isolation, its 
peculiar people, its association with the earliest dawn of history in 
this island, its wild scenery, its old legends, and its numerous relics 
of a primeval past—that it possesses an interest of its own, which 
always inclines us to enter on the subject with any intelligent 
writer. The article in question discourses chiefly of the original 
language of Cornwall, and of the natural and artificial antiquities 
of the country ; and it comprises within a small compass a great 
deal of information on those points. The career of one of the most 
eminent of modern Italian statesmen—the late Massimo d’ Azeglio 
—is traced in the following article, which is conceived and ex- 


risk than are generally observed. “Characteristics of English 
History ” is a most interesting and able article on the condition of 
England during the British and Saxon times, and on the gradual 
formation of the race now inhabiting this island. The write 
inclines to the belief that a large amount of the old British blood 
still remains in the English people, and that the results of Romaa 
civilization were not entirely swept away by the Saxons and Danes 


view. The subject of the next paper is “ Agricultural Gangs,” it 
which the facts are derived from the recent official reports ; and we 
have then articles on “ Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps” (learned, 
but inconclusive, as all discussions of that much-debated subject 
necessarily are),—‘* The Church and her Curates,” in which the 
poverty-stricken state of many of our working clergy is poid 
out by a well-informed and sympathizing writer,—and the recently 
published volumes of “ Reform Essays,” which give occasion fot 
an eloquent Jeremiad on the approaching ruin of England, cor 
sequent on the too great Radicalism of the Conservatives. 


We devoted a separate article two weeks ago to the first pap 
in the Westminster— Mimnicry, and other Protective Resemblancé 
among Animals”—and need not here repeat our eulogy of thi 


_ very curious treatise. The other articles are on the character and 


. the writer draws the moral that any attempt to suppress the Pape? 


writings of Seneca; the present position and prospects of thé 
Hudson’s Bay Territory ; “ Lyric Feuds,” or the quarrels of ope™ 
singers ; “ The Future of Reform,” the tone of which is, of cou 
the very opposite of the article in the Quarterly; “ Jamaic, 
which has reference more to the general condition of the island, 

of the negro race, than to the late insurrection; and “ 
Religious Side of the Italian Question”—na paper signed “ Joseph 
Mazzini.” The last-mentioned ig an appeal to the younger Italial® 
of the present day to abandon the materialism and religio™ 
indifference which distinguish them, and to oppose the traditiol 
faith of Papal Rome by a living trust in God, in the immortalitf 
of the soul, in the perfectability of human nature, and in the divil® 
cause of progress. 


The British Quarterly has a long article on “The Roman Qué 
tion,” giving an elaborate and very interesting account of ¢ 
dealings of the First Napoleon with the See of Rome, from whi 
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and to establish a secular instead of a spiritual despotism, 
ad (as it did nearly sixty years ago) to a reaction in 
e Pope, and a consolidation of his power. He has no 
fear, however, of a repetition of Napoleon’s mistake : “ everything 
indicates that Italy seriously accepts the motto of Cavour—‘* A 
free Church in a free State’” A rather wordy and sentimental 
“The Imagination, its Functions and its Culture,” is 
followed by a rather heavy one on “The Book of Job.” Herbert 
and Keble are contrasted in another paper, and Professor Thorold 
Rogers's “ History of Agriculture and Prices” affords matter for a 
curious and instructive article. The Life and Letters of the late 
Rev. Dr. Simpson, a Dissenting divine, are next reviewed, and we 
have then some remarks on “ Reform and the State of Parties,” in 
which a confident hope is expressed that the Government Bill, 
though possibly passed with a view to the establishment of a Tory 
democracy, will result in the triumph of Liberal ideas and the 
enforcement of a Liberal policy. 

The Dublin Review contains few articles that are not directly 
polemical, from the Ultramontane point of view which this journal 
represents ; aud we must therefore content ourselves with signifying 
that it exhibits its customary ability on the various subjects which 


it handles. 


by force, 
is sure to le 
favour of th 


essay on 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE curious tendency of Scotchmen, even in these centralizing days, 
to maintain a separate national existence, and a distinct fraternity of 
interests, apart from the Imperial system to which English, Scoteh, 
and Irish alike belong, is strikingly exhibited in the establishment in 
the metropolis of a paper called The London Scotsman: a Weekly 
Journal of Anglo-Scottish News—of which the second number, bearing 
date last Saturday, now lies before us. The price is fourpence; the 
number of pages four-and-twenty, of the same size as this journal. 
While disclaiming “any jealousy of the sister members of the 
Empire,” the projectors say their aim will be ‘‘ to give the pith and 
essence of Scotch news, and to discuss in a liberal and moderate 
spirit all subjects interesting to Scotchmen.” The leading articles in 
the second number are on “ The Scottish Peerage,” “ The Public 
Health in Scotland,’ ‘* The Lord Mayor and the Lord Provost,” and 
“ Scotch Banking from a French Point of View.” A slight summary 
of general news is given, and a great deal of compiled matter with 
reference to Scotland. There are also notices of books, and a 
“ Portrait Galiery of Eminent Scotchmen,” in which the first two 
papers are devoted to Thomas Carlyle. The journal altogether seems 
to be intelligently written, and will probably meet with support from 
the vast army of wandering Scotchmen. To these it will bea comfort 
to observe that the paper, though produced in London, is printed in 
a street witl a very Scotch-sounding name—M‘Lean’s-buildings, 
New Street-square, E.C. 

The Lords were very literary in the midst of their politics on 
Tueeday evening. Earl Russell quoted (and misquoted) Dryden’s 
celebrated character of the Earl of Shaftesbury, described in the person 
of Achitophe! : 

“ Pieased with the danger, when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but, for acalm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.”’ 


And the Earl of Derby declaimed that passage in Collins’s “ Ode to 
the Passions,” in which a rather theatrical gentleman, called Revenge, 
throws his blood-stained sword in thunder down, takes a war-de- 
houncing trampet, and otherwise conducts himself in a manner which 
‘chiefly reprehensible as having given occasion to so much spouting 
on the part of elocutionists and forward children. There is generally 
: Sa of “ Enfteld’s Speaker” about the quotations of noble 
ords, 


The perils of newspaper correspondents who are following the 
@ Course of a war, are often of a really serious nature; and, in the in- 
stance of our own press, have sometimes led to im prisonment, to wounds, 
and to actual death. The saddest case of all was that of Mr. Bowley, 
he Times correspondent in China during the war in 1860, who, 
together with some other Englishmen, was imprisoned and finally 
murdered by the Lmperialists. But other lamentable cases have also 
occurred, and in America it is mach the same. The Mexican corre- 
oe of the New York Herald thus relates his troubles and 
erin 
imilian : — The instructions which carried the present writer into the 
camp of the Imperial army were brief and to the point: ‘ Follow Max, 
and write regularly and fally.—[Ed. N. Y. Herald.]’ To follow Max 
from Orizaba and Paebla, when he had determined to continue the 
ele, was en easy task, and had already been accomplished before 
telegram was received. To follow him from Puebla to the capital, 
and thence to (Jaeretaro, was more difficult matter, and, among other 
inconveniences, involved the person undertaking it in the following 
~y Perplexities :—Robbed to the skin, two; showed fight, and did 
bot get robbed, two; captured by Liberals, one; captured by Im- 
a one; days under fire, seventy-two; strack by spent bullets, 
i slightly wounded by shells, one; lived on horse, mule, and dog flesh 
or days, thirty-six ; travelled on horseback, stage, and muleback, 
ae8, 450. Arrived in Queretaro two days before the advent of 
milian, the Herald's representative incurred a strong risk of being 
Fomptly strung upasa Yankeespy. Three days previously he had seen 
tra 


arquez manifest an earnest inclination to hang a couple of American 

Vellers he had encountered on the march from Mexico to Queretaro, 

use they happened to possess passes from Escobedo and drafts 

of th Capital—an inclination only restrained by the active intervention 
© Emperor Maximilian.” 

M. y ermoul, editor of the Courrier Francais, publishes in that 

ee following statement with reference to the quarrel between 

and the Cagsagnacs :—‘* We appeared on Monday before the 


gs in reporting the last struggle of the unfortunate Max- | 


| 





examining magistrate. We were cited on a double charge. 1. Ona 
complaint for defamation, laid by M. Granier de Cassagnac, Deputy 
for the Gers, .... 2. On proceedings by the public prosecutor, for 
having attempted to disturb the public peace, by exciting the citizens 
to hatred and contempt. The following was our answer :—‘I cannot 
admit that I have disturbed the public peace, when, on the contrary, 
I made an energetic manifestation to re-establish it, disturbed as it 
has been for too long a time with impunity by people who, knowing 
no other argument than a duel, believe they had a right to insult 
every one. If any persons disturb the public peace, it is certainly the 
Messrs. Granier de Cassagnac, who for years have been assailing 
honest men with their violent public abuse. ... . I added that I had 
no more excited to the hatred of citizens in exclaiming ‘ Beware of 
the Cassagnacs!’ than when the cry of ‘Stop thief!’ is raised, or 
whenever any malefactor whatever is signalized to the public.” M. 
Vermoul will deserve the thanks of all decent people if he can bring 
into just contempt and abhorrence the bullies and ruffians who now 
infest the French press. 

Very few Englishmen indeed understand the Turkish language ; but 
at a deputation the other day of the Foreign Affairs Committees and 
the Friends of Tarkey, which had the honour of waiting on the Sultan, 
a member of the London press, Mr. Charles Wells, translated into the 
native tongue of his Majesty the few remarks of one of the deputation, 
and afterwards handed in an address in Turkish which he had himself 
written. This, it is stated, is the only case (with the exception of the 
Asiatic Society) in which the Sultan has been addressed by a British 
association in hisown language; and it is a great credit to Mr. Wells 
to have performed so difficult and unusual a feat. 

M. Victor Hugo arrived at Southampton from Guernsey last week. 

The King of Italy has conferred the title of Chevalier of the Order 
of Saints Mauriee and Lazarus upon Mr. Edmund Ollier, in acknow- 
ledgment of the literary services of that gentleman in the cause of 
Italian independence and freedom. 

A short undated letter from Burns to Mr. Stewart Gladstone, Cape- 
noch, Damfriesshire, is published in Mr. Hately Waddell’s edition of 
the poet’s works, and runs as follows :—‘‘ My dear Sir,—lI recollect 
something of a drunken promise yesternight to breakfast with you this 
morning. I am very sorry that it is impossible. I remember, too, 
you very obligingly mentioned something of your intimacy with Mr. 
Corbet, our Supervisor-General. Some of our folks about the Excise 
Office, Edinb., had, and perhaps still have, conceived a prejudice against 
meas being a drunken, dissipated character. I might be all this, you 
know, and yet be an honest fellow ; but you know that I am an honest 
fellow, and am nothing of this. You may, in your own way, let him 
know that Iam not unworthy of subscribing myself, my dear Clarke, 
your friend, R. Burns.” 

The new Bishop of Derry (Dr. Alexander, Dean of Emly) has a fair 
reputation as a writer. He isa scholar, a poet, a theological author, 
and a contributor to the Dublin University Magazine, where his papers 
have attracted attention. He has also been selected to annotate 
portions of the New Testament for an edition of the Bible to be pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church 
of England. He married Miss Humphreys, also a writer of poetry. 

The Pall Mall Gazette records the death of Mrs. Mira Abdy, a lady 
who has long been well known for her poetical writings. Her earliest 
contributions appeared in the of the New Monthly, under the 
signature of M.A., and she subsequently became connected with the 
Metropolitan while it was under the editorial care of Thomas Campbell. 
Her poems have been collected in five volumes, The deceased was 
married at an early age to the Rev. John Channing Abdy, Rector of 
St. John’s, Horselydown. Her mother was the sister of Horace and 
James Smith, the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,” 

**W.” writes to Notes and Queries :—“ May I use your columns to 
learn whether or not any portrait of Mary W. Shelley, the poet’s 
second wife, has ever appeared in any form? It seems strange that 
there should not be one, when Mrs. Shelley was living so lately.” 
We believe Mrs. Shelley’s son, the present Sir Percy Shelley, Bart., 
possesses portraits of his mother; but, if we mistake not, no likeness 
of the authoress of ** Frankenstein” has ever been published. 

The annual general meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society 
will be held at Midhurst on Thursday, August 8. 

Another amateur performance on behalf of the widow and children 
of the late Mr. C. H. Bennett, the artist, is about to be given by the 
Punch staff. It will take place at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, next 
Monday. 

The “ Equal Rights Association” of America—a society for advo- 
cating the claims of women to be as men—has prioted in a cheap form 
Mr, J. S. Mill’s speech on granting the suffrage to female house- 


holders. 

Mr. J. Heneage Jesse is said to be busy in the production of a 
pamphlet or small book on the subject of Hannah Lightfoot, in reply 
to Mr. Thoms, 

Mr. P. L. Sclater, the Secretary to the Zoological Society, and Mr. 
O. Salvin, are jointly employed on a large illustrated work on the 
birds of America, It is to be called ‘‘ Exotic Ornithology.” 

In consequence of Messrs. Day & Son having ceased to publish the 
Fine Arts erly Review, all communications relating to it are to 
be addressed to the editor, Mr. B. B. Woodward, her Majesty’s librarian 
at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. 

A New York says that the body of “ Artemas Ward” was 
shipped as statuary, to humour the superstition of the sailors. 

The Friend of India says :—“ One Baboo Doorgadass Mookerjea has 
translated the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ into Bengalee, ‘with great credit 
to himself,’ according to the Hindoo Patriot. 

The romance of “ Eger and Grime,” from the Percy MS., bas been 
issued by the Early English Text Society in a separate edition of one 
hundred copies quarto. 

Madame de Boissy’s (Countess Guiccioii’s) work on Lord Byron is 
to be published by Messrs. Hunst & Brackett during the ensuing 


autumn, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Abdel Kadir, Life of. By Col. Churchill. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 
Alford (Dean), The Year of Prayer. New edit. 18mo., 1s, 6d. 
Arnold (Matthew), New Poems. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Bainbridge (W.), Law of Mines and Minerals. 3rd edit. 8vo., 30s, 
Balcarres (Countess of), Memoirs of. By Lord Lindsay. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Bourke (Rev. N.J.), The College Irish Grammar. 3rd edit. 12mo., 4s. 
— , Easy Lessons in Irish. 4th edit. 12mo., 4s. 
Broughton (H.), The Spirit Disembodied. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Carpenter (J. E.), Popular Readings in Prose and Verse. Vols, IV. and V. 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. each, 


Child (Lydia M.), Rosa and Flora: a Romance. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s, 


Crowberry (D.), North of the Tweed: or, Lorance Langton. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo.» 
£1. 11s, 6d. 


De Gasparin (Countess), By the Seashore. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Devotions before and after Communion. 3rd edit. 18mo., 2s. 

Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist. ‘OC. Dickens Edition.” Cr, 8vo., 3s, 

Dumas (A.), Nanon, Cheap edit. Feap, 1s. 

Elliot (Sir H. M.), History of India. (3 vols). VolI. 8vo., 18s, 

Fraser (R. W.), Gladdening Streams. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Globe Atlas (The) of the European States. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Harvey (Rev. B.), Outlines and Exposition of the Apocalypse. Feap., 5s. 

— (Dr.), in the Climate and Meteorology of the West Coast of Africa, 8vo., 





Ingram (H. B.), Executors, Administrators, and Trustees. New edit. 12mo., 1s. 
Kirby (Major C, F.), Adventures of an Arcot Rupee. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 
Kirk (T.), First Latin Book. 18mo., 2s, 6d 

Lytton (Lord), Leila, Cheap edit. Fceap., 1s. 

Maling (E. A.), Handbook for Ladies on Indoor Plants, &c. Feap., 4s, 

Pavy (F. W.), Treatise on the Function of Digestion. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Perry (W.), Treatise on the Identity of Herne’s Oak. Cr, 4to., 7s. 6d. 

Philip’s Excursionist’s Guide to the Environs of London. 12mo., 1s. 

Prince Consort (The), Early Years of. By General Grey. 8vo., 16s. 

Railway Library: Running the Gauntlet. By E. Yates. Feap., 2s. 

Stainton (H. J.), British Butterflies and Moths. Cr, 8vo,, 10s. 6d. 

Tales and Allegories. By E, A. L. 16mo., 1s. 

Todhunter (I.), Mechanics for Beginners. 18mo., 4s, 6d, 

Tytler (Sarah), The Hugeemot Family. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Watson (J.), Preparing for Home: Discourses. New Edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Werge (J.), War and Peace: a Poem, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Wharton (J. J.), Law Lexicon. 4th edit, Royal S8vo., £2, 

Wright (T.), Ludlow Sketches. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The SELECT CHOIR of the TONIC 
SOL-FA ASSOCIATION, which received the GOLD MEDAL and 
WREATH at the hands of the EMPEROR OF THE FRENCG, at the recent 
INTERNATIONAL CHORAL COMPETITION in PARIS, will give a Performance 
of their PART SONGS and other pieces as sung before the Emperor, on MONDAY 
NEXT, July 29th, at Six o'clock, 
Conductor—Mr, Josxrn Proupman. 


Admission to the Palace as usual, One Shilling. Reserved Seats in the Galleries 
of the Concert Hall, One Shilling. Numbered Bialis in the Area, Half-a-Crown. 
Now on Sale at the Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall. 





RYSTAL PALACE—A GREAT POPULAR AFTER- 


NOON BALLAD CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY next, July 31st. Mr, 
Sims Rexves and other eminent Artistes. 


Mr. 81ms Rexves will sing—“ The Pilgrim of Love.” 


** The Jolly Young Waterman.” 
and ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,”’ 


The full Orchestral Band of the Company, 
Conductor . . Mr, Manns, 
Palace open at Ten. Concert will commence at Five o'clock, 


Admission as usual, One Shilling. Reserved places on Great Orchestra, One 
Shilling, and Numbered Stalls on Orchestra and in Area, Half-a-Crown, may 
now be secured at the Palace, and at No, 2, Exeter Hall. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—The truly magnificent ILLUMINA- 
TION of FOUNTAINS and DISPLAY of FIREWORKS, especially 
designed by the Company for the Visit of H.I.M. the SULTAN and H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES on the 16th inst., will be repeated on FRIDAY NEXT, 
AUGUST 2nd. 

The Programme for this Féte included splendid Set Pieces in honour of the 
Sultan and the Prince of Wales, the VOLUNTEER SALUTE of Coloured Fires 
(a most beautiful and startling effect), a CASCADE OF FIRE one hundred feet 
in width, Illumination of the whole Upper Series of Fountains, &c. &c. &e. 

The Fireworks will, as before, be supplied by Messrs. W. A. Brock & Co., of 
Nunhead, 

In order that ample preparation may be made for visitors on this occasion, a 
limited number of Tickets of Admission will be issued beforehand, up to Six 
o’elock on Thursday, at One Shilling and Sixpence each. These Tickets, bowover, 
will not admit to the Palace after Half-past Seven o'clock, 

Admission on the day, Half-a-Crown, or free by Guinea Season Tickets, now 
dating from Ist August. 

Admission Tickets, One Shilling and Sixpence ; Stalls, Five Shillings ; Reserved 
Seats, Half-a-Crown and One Shilling, may now be secured at the Crystal Palace, 
and No. 2, Exeter Hall, 

The Display will commence at Nine o'clock, but visitors are recommended to 
avail themselves of early trains, The Palace wll be Liluminated until Eleven 
o’clock, to allow ample time for return by the numerous special trains which will 
be in waiting. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 


Hunstanton. 





SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be | 


held, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.B., 
F.R.8., &c., at DUNDEE, commencing on Wednesday, September 4. Notices of 
Papers ow: to be read at the Meeting should be sent to the Assistant General 
Secretary, G, Griffith, Esq., Harrow. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information abcut the local arrange- 
ments are requested to communicate with the local Secretaries at Dundee, 


Se 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—MONTHLy 
WEEKLY TICKETS are issued at REDUCED FARES to WALToy 


ON-THE-NAZE, Dovercourt, Harwich, Aldborough, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, nd 


eS 
REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—A DAY at the SRA. 
SIDE.—Every Sunday and Monday, SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN ; 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE and HARWICH.—Fares, 7s. 64., first class; 5, 8a, 
second ; and 3s., third. a 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP EXCURSI0j 
to BROXBOURNE and RYE HOUSE every Sunday at 10 a.m., and even 
Monday at 9.30 a.m.—Fares, 3s. 6d., first class; 28. 6d., second ; and 1s, 64, ¢}j 


For further particulars see handbills and time-books of the Company, 


Bee 
OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICER 
of the ARMY. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G., 
Chairman of Committee, Major-General A. J. LAWRENCE, C,B, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Robt. Austruther, M,.P, 
Rev, 8. Jenner, M.A. 


The FOURTH ELECTION of PUPILS to the above School will take place exh 
in December next. All applications for admission must be sent in on or befon 
Saturday, the 5th of October. All persons will be entitled to vote at this electic, 
who may become contributors in sufficient time to have the voting papers sent j 
them; and members whose subscriptions for this year have not yet been paid my 
solicited to forward them as soon as possible, 

Each donation of £5. 5s, entitles to one life vote: each subscription of 10s, 4 
to one vote, By Order, 

GEO, W. FORSTER, Under-Secretary, 

Office, No, 22, Cockspur-street, London. 











Hon, Secretaries, 





——— 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45, Harley-street, W 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1858, for the General Education of Ladi’ 
and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 
Vieitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of WESTMINSTER, 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 

The College will reopen for the Michaelmas Term on Thursday, October ini 
Individual instruction is given in vocal and instrumental music to pupils attendiy 
at least one class. 

_Svecial conversation classes in modern languages will be formed on the entry d 
six “es. 

Puptts are received from the age of 13 upwards. Arrangements are made ir 
receiving boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, scholarships, classes, &c., may & 
had on application to Miss Milward, at the College Office. 


E, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dea, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 4 
Harley-street, W. 
Lady-Superintendent— Miss HAY. Assistant—Miss WALKER. 
The classes of the School will reopen on Thursday, Sept. 26th, Pupils # 
received from the age of five upwards. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on application to Miss Milwar 


at{the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


—— 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, Isle of Mu 
TRUSTEES. 


His Excellence the Lieut.-Governor, Her Majesty’s 1st Deemster. 
The Lord Bishop. His Honour the Clerk of the Roll 
The Attorney-General. The Ven, the Archdeacon. 


Principal and Dean of the Chapel—The Rev. JOSHUA JONES, D.C.L,, ls 
Senior Mathematical and Johnson Mathematical Scholar, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev, WM. HEATON, M.A., Cambridge. 
Bursar and Third Master—The Rev, E. SCOTT, M.A.,{Dublin. 
Master of the Military, Civil, and Commercial Department—The Rer. 
H, C. DAVIDSON. 
Mathematical Master—G. Metcalfe, Esq., M.A., Cambridge. 
First Assistant Master—F. A. Dawe, Esq., B.A., Cambridge. 
Second Assistant Master—H. Johnston, Esq., Edinburgh. , 
French and German Master and Teacher of Sanscrit—M. Victor Plegu 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Drawing Master and Teacher of Surveying—J. T. Kiddle, Esq. 
Drill Master—Sergeant-Major Wilson. 


Pupils are prepared for the Universities of England and Ireland, the Mibg 
Colleges, the Civil Service, the public examinations for admission to the army 
navy, the preliminary law and medical examinations, and for mercantile pursa 

Pupils are also prepared for the India Civil Service examinations, and pr 
instruction is given in Sanscrit, 

The greatest attention is given to the religious and moral training of the pops 
There are Exhibitions open to all, to Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity Coll’ 
Dublin ; value £40 per annum, and tenable for four years. ; ‘ 

The charges for board and education, without extras, vary from 35 guiness ® 
guineas per annum, according to age. The College is in a very salu 
situation, near the sea, 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to the Principal. 

The College will reopen August 6th, 





a 


HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood, Redhill, Sw 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards the Enlargement of this National Asylum 
earnestly solicited, ‘ 

The building, with 440 inmates, is now fall; more than 200 cases are seeks 
admission by election, and a large number by adequate payments. 

The Board pledge themselves to incur no ebt, but to proceed with the enlsrit 
ment as the funds permit. uted 
Collecting purses supplied to ladies, each five guineas collected entitling 
life vote. ‘ 
The last report, and other publications of the charity, will be forwarded 

intimation. 
Annual subscription, 10s, €d., of £1. 18, ; life ditto, £5. 58., or £10, 108. 


JAMES ABBIS, Ald., Treasurer 
Office, 29, Poultry, B.C. WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secret 


Bankers—The London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes-street, City ; Messrs. ipith 
49, Charing-cross ; Messrs, Scott & Co., 1, Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Tw 
& Co., 215, Strand. 








NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE socis™ 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent, per annum. 


CHARLES M‘CABE, 


24, Suffolk-street, London, 8.W. 


